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The Expansion of the Sovkhoz System 


SEMEN K ABYSH 


The organization of sovkhozes, or farms run by and for the state, was decided 
upon at a Communist Party conference held in April 1917, and almost immedi- 
ately after the Bolsheviks seized power the project began to be put into operation. 
By 1922, there were in the USSR already 4,316 sovkhozes, covering an area of 
3,324,000 hectares. At that time the Communist leaders believed that the peasants 
would follow the pattern of large-scale farming set by the sovkhozes and join 
the so-called agricultural communes, which had just begun to be set up. How- 
ever, these communes did not prove a success; most were quickly disbanded and 
the rest later converted into agricultural artels (kolkhozes). 

In 1925, a decree of the Party Central Committee laid down that Party, 
government, and trade union organizations were to consolidate the existing 
sovkhozes and organize new ones. Between 1922 and 1928, the number reached 
5,000, with a total area of 3,600,000 hectares.? The shortage of marketed grain 
experienced at the end of the 1920’s led to further measures to extend the sov- 
khozes, and in 1928 a Party Central Committee plenary session passed an edict 
on the establishment of new, grain state farms. 


By 1930, the following trusts had been set up to direct the existing sovkhozes: 


Sovkhoz Trusts in 1930 


Number of Total Area Head of 
Name of Trust Sovkhozes (Hectares) Livestock 


Zernotrest (Grain) 4,500,000 * 
Skotovod (Cattle) 20,000,000 1,200,000 
Svinovod (Hogs) 1,200,000 218,000 
Ovtsevod (Sheep) 13,000,000 2,700,000 
Maslotrest (Animal Fats) . 1,300,000 50,000 
* 1932 figure; no information available for 1930. 
SOURCE: M. A. Abrosimov (ed.), Sorebozy : Shornik statei (The Sovkhozes: A Symposium), Moscow, 1951, pp. 11—12. 
1 Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, No. 7 (1957), p. 38. 
2M. A. Abrosimov (ed.), Sovkhozy: Sbornik statei (The Sovkhozes: A Symposium), Moscow, 
1951, p. 10. 
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At the same time, sovkhozes were organized at republic level for specific 
purposes, such as horse-breeding, poultry-raising, and so on. This was the first 
major attempt to organize state farms, and a two-fold aim was pursued: to obtain 
as much agricultural produce as possible for the state, and to further full-scale 
collectivization of the country’s small farms. 

The difficulties of the 1930’s, particularly the shortage of cattle fodder, which 
caused an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, made serious inroads on the sov- 
khozes. To combat the situation, the Party Central Committee and the Soviet of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR issued a number of decrees splitting up some of 
the sovkhozes and abolishing narrow specialization, and increased yields from more 
careful use of land was demanded. The situation had also been aggravated by 
poor management, frequent and usually ill-planned organizational changes in the 
system, and the unnecessary transfer of sovkhoz heads. Moreover, the “old 
guard” of specialists were harshly treated, again adversely affecting the system. 

In 1933, a decree of a joint plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission introduced political sections into the 
sovkhozes and MTS.* The heads of the sections, who were appointed by the 
Party Central Committee, wielded enormous power, and their orders had to be 
obeyed virtually without question. 

In the period 1931-33, the internal development of the sovkhozes was as 
follows: 

Sovkhoz Internal Development, 1931—33 


1931 1932 1933 
Area Sown to Grain (Hectares).... 8,100,000 9,300,000 10,800,000 
Combine Harvesters ............. 6,300 11,900 13,500 
Threshing Machines ............. 4,200 7,100 8,000 
385 625 1,890 


SOURCE: M. A. Abrosimov (ed.), Sorébozy : Sbornik statei (The Sovkhozes: A Symposium), Moscow, 1951, p. 14. 


From 1933 until World War II the sovkhoz system underwent no major 
changes, except that the political sections were abolished. During the war, 
1,800 sovkhozes were destroyed, and the functioning of the rest was adversely 
affected, sometimes almost to the point of complete collapse. After the war, steps 
were taken to restore the status quo and the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) set 
the sovkhozes the task of increasing the harvest, improving livestock produc- 
tivity, and mechanizing labor.> Gosp/an and the Central Statistical Administration 
noted in their report on the plan’s fulfillment that since 1940 sovkhoz harvest 
yields had risen 16%, head of cattle 20%, hogs 36%, and the average milk 
yield 28%,.° 

3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Sovict Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1955, XX XIII, 587. 

4 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1957), p. 59. 


5 M. A. Abrosimov (ed.), op. cif., p. 30. 
Tbid., pp. 30-31. 
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In 1953, at the September plenary session of the Party Central Committee, 
i\hrushchev made a long speech on the state of Soviet agriculture and a decree 
was passed calling for a sufficiently sharp increase in production to meet consumer 
and industrial demands. However, no immediate improvement was noticed, and 
at the Central Committee’s plenary session held at the end of January 1954 it was 
noted that poor use was being made of 

huge areas of land for the development of agriculture and livestock-raising, and 
the yield of agricultural crops is low. Year after year many sovkhozes fail to fulfill 
the state plans for developing the economy, turn out produce with a high cost price, 
and suffer heavy losses. To date, the country has been receiving little grain, meat, 
milk, wool, and other livestock produce from the sovkhozes.? 


It was further noted that foot-and-mouth disease was taking a heavy toll, 
that many of the nursing cows were dry, and that the sovkhozes engaged in 
horse-breeding were particularly guilty of poor land utilization, only 275,000 
hectares or 5.1% of their 5.4 million hectares of arable land being sown. More- 
over, of the 1953 overall total of 23 million hectares of land on the sovkhozes of 
the RSFSR only 11 million were being cultivated, the remaining 12 million 
lying idle.* 

Between 1940 and 1952, the proportion of grain sown on the sovkhozes 
dropped from 69% to 52%, due chiefly to the extended sowing of perennial 
cramineae in regions where this was not economically justifiable because of the 
low yields.* In spite of repeated demands for improvement the sovkhozes still 
had numerous serious defects. A widespread practice, which came in for severe 
criticism, was the purchasing of cheap fodder from the state to feed to livestock 
instead of extending the area sown so as to meet the need for grain from internal 
resources. 

As a result of a number of decrees on sovkhoz organization the number of 
state farms has been increasing steadily since the end of 1953, as can be seen from 
the table on page 12. To a large extent, this was due to the cultivation of the 
virgin and idle lands. According to Soviet sources, between 1954 and 1956 the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes plowed up 35.9 million hectares of land. The sovkhoz 
share of this figure was 14.3 million hectares, of which 9.6 million hectares were 
in Kazakhstan.!° During these years the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR set 
up 425 large grain sovkhozes on the virgin lands." 


In 1956, good weather in the Urals, Siberia, and Kazakhstan resulted in a 
bumper grain harvest. The following table shows how the sovkhozes increased 
the areas sown and the state grain deliveries between 1953 and 1956: 


? KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 1954, Part III, p. 678. 

8 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 59. 

Ibid. 

10 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 127. 

11 Kommunist, No. 18 (1956), p. 70. 
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Sovkhoz Land Sown and State Grain Deliveries in 1953 and 1956 


1953 1956 
Total Area Sown (Hectares) .......... 13,844,000 30,048,000 
Area Sown to Grain (Hectares)........ 7,276,000 21,687,000 
Grain Delivered (Metric Tons) ........ 3,200,000 14,800,000 


SOURCE: Kommumist, No. 18 (1956), p. 69. 


According to Minister of Agriculture of the RSFSR I. A. Benediktovy, 
over 16 million metric tons of grain more were delivered to the state in 1956 than 
in previous years: of this, the sovkhozes delivered more than half. Particularl; 
good results were obtained in the Kazakh SSR, where the sovkhozes sowed 
only 1.6 million hectares in 1953, but 11.3 million hectares in 1956, of which 
10 million were sown to grain. In 1956, Kazakhstan delivered approximately 
16 million metric tons of grain to the state, of which 8.5 million metric tons came 
from sovkhozes. This contrasts sharply with the figure of approximately 400,000 
metric tons which they delivered in 1953.1? 


The establishment of new sovkhozes in the Kazakh SSR has radically altered 
the existing farm system in some regions there. For example, Leningrad Raion, 
Kokchetav Oblast, is now entirely made up of sovkhozes, 13 in all. In 1956, they 
sowed 300,000 hectares with grain out of a total area of 500,000 hectares. A wide- 
gauge railroad line has even been built to carry the grain.}% 


Thus, the sovkhozes would appear to have begun to make good the Party 
leaders’ assertions, particularly Khrushchev’s, that the virgin lands could supply 
much grain. Official figures for the gross income from the sale of marketed grain 
by the virgin land sovkhozes and the cost of producing the grain were about 
four billion rubles and 2.6 billion rubles respectively.14 However, the enormous 
sums involved in the temporary transfer of hundreds of thousands of young 
people from schools and factories, the switching of harvesting machinery and 
operators from the European areas, and the loss of working time in the factories 
have clearly not been taken into consideration. The only figure available is that 
1.74 billion rubles had been spent on the sovkhozes set up on the virgin and idle 
lands by the beginning of 1956.15 


At the end of 1956 the country’s sovkhozes had 316,000 tractors (measured in 
15-hp units), of which 136,000 were on the virgin and idle lands; 83,000 combine 
harvesters and 87,000 trucks, of which 55,000 and 15,000 respectively were in the 
areas being developed.1® 


The transfer of men and machines from other regions of the USSR to Kazakh- 
stan to gather the harvest continued. Thus, in 1957, a poor harvest year, equip- 
ment used included 85,000 combines, 96,000 tractors, 30,000 reapers, and more 

32 Ibid. 

13 Jbid., p. 71. 

Tbid., p. 72. 

15 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 61. 

16 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu, op. cit., p. 147; Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 61. 
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than 100,000 trucks.!? In addition, 212,000 students and factory workers were 
sent to this republic to help.1® 


The good 1956 virgin lands’ harvest was exploited in an effort to popularize 
the sovkhoz system. The Party and government leaders constantly stressed the 
superiority of the sovkhozes over the kolkhozes. It was claimed that the sovkhoz 
share of state grain deliveries and purchases per hectare of land sown was con- 
siderably higher than the kolkhozes’, meat and milk deliveries being proportion- 
ally higher too. In 1956, the sovkhozes accounted for 17%, of the total area sown 
to grain and 27%, 15%, and 18% of the state grain, meat, and milk deliveries 
respectively.1® A further advantage stressed was the amount of produce marketed 
by the sovkhozes: grain, 70% of the total yield; milk, more than 80% ; and meat, 
more than 95%.?° Labor productivity is also allegedly higher on the sovkhozes 
than in the kolkhozes. Taking 1950 as the base year (= 100), in 1956 kolkhoz 
labor productivity was 156, sovkhoz, 187.74 


A further advantage as far as Soviet economists are concerned is that the 
virgin land sovkhozes supply cheap grain to the state. The following table gives 
the price of one centner of grain in a number of regions of the USSR: 


Price per Centner of Sovkhoz Grain in Selected Regions 


(Rubles) 
Virgin Land Virgin Land 
All Sovkhozes Sovkhozes All Sovkhozes Sovkhozes 
eee 29.97 28.82 Chelyabinsk Oblast .. 29.00 25.56 
ere 27.91 24.40 Omsk Oblast ....... 32.08 30.90 
Chkalov Oblast ..... 34.85 27.63 Saratov Oblast ...... 37.70 32.75 
SOURCE: EBé ika selskogo kbozyaistvua, No. 7 (1957), p. 44. 


All these points taken together have led to a decision to extend the sovkhozes, 
not only in the virgin lands, but elsewhere. Former Minister of Sovkhozes of the 
USSR Benediktov justified this step by remarking that the state has more control 
over the sovkhozes and receives almost all their produce.** Benediktov 
stated that 


in 1956, the sovkhozes of the Kazakh SSR delivered to the state an average of 
52 poods [approximately 0.9 metric tons] of grain per hectare, while the kolkhozes 
[gave] an average of 36 poods [approximately 0.58 metric tons] for all types of deliv- 
eries, including payment in kind. In Chkalov Oblast the delivery of grain amounted 
respectively to 43 and 32 poods [approximately 0.7 and 0.5 metric tons] per hectare, 
in Saratov Oblast to 40 and 25 poods [0.6 and 0.4 metric tons].** 


17 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 15, 1957. 

18 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, October 1, 1957. 
19 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 79. 

20 Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, No. 7 (1957), p. 43. 
21 Jbid., p. 48. 

22 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 79. 

23 Tbid., p. 80. 
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In 1955, 2.6 million hectares of virgin lands were taken from the kolkhozes 
in the Kazakh SSR and transferred to the newly organized grain sovkhozes. The 
following year’s grain harvest from these sovkhozes, approximately 2.5 million 
metric tons, cost the state roughly one billion rubles less than a corresponding 
amount would have from kolkhozes.*4 


At an agricultural workers’ conference in Krasnodar Khrushchev also referred 
to the advantages of sovkhozes over kolkhozes, and he ascribed to them an ever- 
increasing role in the production of grain, livestock produce, and vegetables. 
He alleged that raw cotton from the kolkhozes was costing the state 316 rubles 
per centner, but only 177 rubles from the sovkhozes; sugar beets respectively 
20 rubles 90 kopecks and 14 rubles 30 kopecks; and sunflower seeds 147 rubles 
30 kopecks and 53 rubles respectively.?5 


However, these assertions on the superiority of the sovkhoz system are not 
really justifiable. In 1956, many of the newly organized sovkhozes did not have 
livestock farms and therefore did not have to set aside grain as fodder. Nor did 
the sovkhozes have to supply grain to their workers, since this was the job of the 
consumers’ cooperatives. The kolkhozes, on the other hand, have to fulfill their 
deliveries of grain to the state, pay the MTS in kind for their work, supply the 
kolkhoz livestock farms with cattle fodder, set aside a store of grain for emergen 
cies, and pay a proportion of their workers’ wages in produce. Against this, the 
sovkhozes have to set aside only a seed reserve. It is clear, then, that the amount 
of grain marketed by the sovkhozes will be greater than that marketed by the 
kolkhozes. Nevertheless, Minister of Agriculture Benediktov asserted in 1956 that 
“from the point of view of general interests, that part of the virgin lands which 


only nominally belongs to the kolkhozes and is beyond the limits of their pro- 
ductive capacities should be transferred to the sovkhoz system.”?® 


Moreover, working conditions are better on the sovkhozes than on the 
kolkhozes; their equipment is generally better than that supplied by the MTS 
to the kolkhozes. Although many kolkhozes suffer from a shortage of manpower, 
the sovkhozes have a fixed number of workers. 


Nevertheless, the state farms are not a success. At a meeting of sovkhoz 
workers Benediktov stated: 


Among the number of serious shortcomings the most important is the fact that 
many sovkhozes still produce too little per 100 hectares of agricultural land, their 
production . . . expenses are still very great, and the cost price of their produce is 
high, as a result of which these sovkhozes continue to work uneconomically and 
instead of a profit have a loss. ... The production of milk, meat . . ., and wool has 
proved to be even dearer for the sovkhozes than in 1955. . . . The sovkhozes deliver 
a large number of hogs of poor quality. It kas been calculated that for this reason 
alone the farms of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the RSFSR lost 100 million rubles 


24 Tbid. 


25 Selskoe khozyaistvo, March 10, 1957. 
26 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 80. 
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in 1956. In recent years the head of sheep on the sovkhozes has hardly increased, 
particularly in Kazakhstan. The sovkhozes are coping badly with the breeding of 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, and poultry farming has even fallen off in recent years.*? 


At a meeting of North Caucasian agricultural workers Khrushchev also 
criticized the sovkhoz livestock situation. “In the sovkhozes of Stavropol Krai 
there are only 39 sheep per hundred hectares of agricultural land, but 61 in the 
kolkhozes. Wool production per hundred hectares of agricultural land is 163 
kilograms on the sovkhozes, 243 kilograms on the kolkhozes.”?* 


Thus, in spite of relatively favorable conditions the sovkhozes are lagging in 
the development of livestock raising. Head of cattle in the Kazakh SSR dropped 
by 37,000 between 1955 and 1956, as well as on the sovkhozes of Chkalov and 
Chelyabinsk oblasts. The number of cattle on the sovkhozes of Omsk Oblast 
decreased by 5,000 during the year, while on those of Vinnitsa Oblast between 
1941 and 1956 the number of cows dropped from 11,000 to 7,000. Similarly, the 
number of sovkhoz sheep throughout the USSR was 96,000 less than in 1955. 
The oblasts of the central nonchernozem belt had 42,000 head of sheep in 1955 
and only 16,000 in 1956; in the North Caucasian oblasts the total dropped by 
148,000 during the year;?® and in Saratov Oblast alone 8,146 sovkhoz calves 
were stricken with foot-and-mouth disease.*° 


In the Belorussian SSR the sovkhozes were to have delivered 73,800 tons of 
grain under the 1956 plan but gave only 34,900 tons. Milk deliveries were ful- 
filled by 77%, meat by only 58.4%. The sovkhozes prepared 106,000 tons of 
silage, less than half the planned figure of 225,000 tons.*! In 1955, 41 out of the 
113 sovkhozes failed to meet their targets; in 1956, this figure had risen to 79.%* 


As specific examples of the deficiencies, Petrovsky Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, 
planned to make a profit of 700,000 rubles from milk; instead, it had a deficit of 
620,000 rubles. Moreover, meat deliveries ran at a loss of more than one million 
rubles, while only 44 centners of potatoes were picked per hectare, at a cost price 
of 75 rubles per centner.** This is more than the average cost price of grain 
per centner. Then again, the head of Mukhodzhar Sovkhoz, Aktyubinsk Oblast, 
announced his decision to reduce the area sown to grain in 1958 by 8,000 
hectares and replace them with grass, simply because the average grain yield 
had been only three centners per hectare.*4 


The following table gives an idea of the cost price of the basic sovkhoz 
produce: 


27 Selskoe khozyaistvo, May 28, 1957. 
28 Jbid., March 10, 1957. 
29 Chislennost skota v SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Head of Cattle in the USSR: A Statistical Compi- 
lation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 53,.56, 64, 81, 82, and 83. 
30 Selskoe khozyaistvo, May 28, 1957. 
31 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, December 9, 1956. 
32 Jbid., March 14, 1957. 
33 Selskoe khozyaistvo, May 25, 1957. 
Tzvestia, September 11, 1957. 
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Average Cost Price per Centner of Selected Sovkhoz Produce, 1950—56 
(In Rubles) 
1954 1955 1956 
46.44 54.39 47.36 
53.78 48.68 54.31 
117.09 117.46 127.60 
\. 655.82 659.86 700.76 
1,667.51 1,798.84 1,575.81 1,846.14 


SOURCE: E& ika selskogo kbozyaistva, No. 7 (1957), p. 49. 


As for 1957, there has been nothing in the Soviet press to indicate that the 
sovkhozes had a good harvest. On the contrary, it is likely that it was poor, as 
it is known that Kazakhstan, Western Siberia, the Urals, and the Volga region 
suffered from drought. Perhaps even more indicative was the fact that in the 
reports issued to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution 
attention was concentrated on the 1956 harvest. 


At the end of 1954, 85 sovkhozes were organized from “economically weak” 
kolkhozes in a number of republics, krais, and oblasts of the nonchernozem belt. 
Part of the former kolkhoz land was divided among existing sovkhozes. Since 
then the milk yield and head of cattle have increased in all 85 new sovkhozes, but 
no mention has been made of the fact that this was largely through the transfer of 
herds from the disbanded kolkhozes. This is why in 1956 the older sovkhozes at 
best only succeeded in fulfilling the planned deliveries of agricultural produce, 
while the new ones’ milk deliveries were 380% greater and their meat deliveries 
147% greater than in 1954.35 


During 1955 and 1956, the state invested 116 million rubles on the 85 new 
sovkhozes, of which 70 million were spent on construction and 46 million on new 
equipment. They also received a further 165 million rubles from the so-called 
basic funds of the kolkhozes which had been converted, probably in the form of 
credit previously granted the former kolkhozes for building purposes.** 


The policy of gradually converting kolkhozes into sovkhozes was reflected 
in the appeal of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
USSR to sovkhoz workers: 


Our Party is presently acting completely correctly in advocating [the formation 
of] sovkhozes to increase the amount of agricultural produce marketed, the strength- 
ening of their organization and economy, a decisive improvement in [their] manage- 
ment..., and an extension of the land farmed by sovkhozes in both the virgin 
land areas and other regions of the country where land is lying barren or is badly 
used.37 


This appeal, too, pointed out that the state obtains much cheaper grain from 
the sovkhozes than from the kolkhozes, as well as cheaper cotton, sugar beets, 
sunflower seeds, vegetables, fruit, and grapes. 


35 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1957), pp. 63—4. 


36 Tbid., p. 64. 
37 Selskoe khozyaistvo, March 27, 1957. 
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Encouraged by the success of the 85 sovkhozes organized in 1954 the Belo- 
russian SSR undertook a similar step in 1956. At the fourth session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Belorussian SSR held in March 1957 the chairman of the republic 
planning commission stated in his report: 


In 1956, work on the setting up of new sovkhozes and the expansion of [exist- 
ing] small ones by absorbing the lands of economically weak kolkhozes was carried 
out in the republic. As a result of this the total sown area on the sovkhozes of the 
[Belorussian] Ministry of Sovkhozes increased almost three times. This creates 
the conditions [required] for a considerable increase in the production of meat, 
milk, and other products by the sovkhozes.** 


Reorganization on these lines also appears to have taken place elsewhere. The 
number of sovkhozes and the amount of land and head of cattle at their disposal 
have increased considerably, as shown in the following tables: 


Sovkhoz Expansion, 1955—56 


Number of Sovkhozes jogs —— Total Cattle —— 
1955 1956 1955 1956 


50,000 85,000 
47,000 57,000 
45,000 58,000 
10,000 13,000 
40,000 48,000 
SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : iinnectp exbegodnik ime National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Sta- 


tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 145; Chislennos? skota v SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Head of Cattle in the USSR: A Statistical Compi- 
lation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 53, 60, 63. 


Although no figures are available for the amount of land possessed by the 


sovkhozes in 1956, a comparison of the 1954 and 1955 figures will show that the 
number of hectares had increased considerably over the period: 


SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR: sbornik National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 105; Narodnoe & SSSR: ik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Yearbook), 


Moscow, 1957, p. 111. 


The number of cattle on all Soviet state farms increased 5% between 1955 and 
1956; in the Belorussian SSR, however, it increased 70%, in the Lithuanian SSR 
21%, and in the Latvian and Armenian SSR’s 30%. This increase can be attrib- 
uted almost exclusively to the transfer of cattle which accompanied the con- 
version of kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 


While new sovkhozes were being formed on the virgin lands, many kolkhozes 
were being abolished. A correspondent of Sovetskaya Belorussiya wrote about the 
situation in Ruzaevka Raion that “there are only sovkhozes in it now. The 


38 Jbid., March 13, 1957. 
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kolkhozniks, convinced of the advantages of the sovkhoz system of raising 
grain on the spacious fields of their raion, voluntarily entered the sovkhozes.”’** 

The process of converting kolkhozes into sovkhozes continued into 1957. 
A decree of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR 
issued on February 21, 1957 (but not yet published) was discussed at a plenary 
session of the Belorussian Party Central Committee. It envisaged the further 
abolition of kolkhozes, the organization of new sovkhozes, and the expansion 
of existing ones in the Belorussian SSR. The republic Party secretary stated: 
It has been decided to create [from] kolkhoz land not being used, from the land 
of backward kolkhozes, and also from the MTS serving these kolkhozes 43 soy 
khozes within the system of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR and 14 fattening 
sovkhozes within the system of the Ministry of the Meat and Dairy Products 
Industry, and also to enlarge 30 sovkhozes of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the 
Belorussian SSR with the unworked land from economically weak kolkhozes.*’ 
New sovkhozes are also to be organized in the Lithuanian SSR. At a session 
of the republic’s Supreme Soviet the Lithuanian Minister of Finance noted that 
the 1957 budget appropriations to the Ministry of Sovkhozes for development 
purposes were 36.8 million rubles higher than in 1956.4! 

Khrushchev also gave some information on the setting up of new sovkhozes 
in 1957 at the special anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet: 

All the Soviet peasants have been combined into kolkhozes, of which there are 
about 80,000 in the country. 5,800 sovkhozes~large socialist enterprises with about 
55 million hectares of arable land or 25%, of the country’s total arable land—have 
been formed.** 


A comparison of the number and relative overall importance of the sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes during the period 1953—57 clearly shows the trend of development: 


Sovkhoz and Kolkhoz Development, 1953—57 
SOVKHOZES— 1955 1956 1957 
5,099 5,800 
Area Sown (Hectares) 35,290,000 55,000,000 
Percentage of Total Area Sown ... y - 18.10 25.00 
KOLKHOZES— 
84,800 78,900 
Area Sown (Hectares) 152,150,000 _ 
Percentage of Total Area Sown ... ' ' 78.10 72.00* 
* Figure obtained by subtracting from the total area sown the sovkhoz proportion (25%) plus the proportion of kolkhoznik private 
plots (approximately 3%). 
SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Sta 
tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 106, 114, 116, 145; Pravda, October 13, 1957; Selskoe kbozyaistve, December 31, 1957. 
Thus, even though the kolkhoz sown area has been increasing steadily, it has 
been eclipsed by that of the sovkhozes and its percentage of the total has been 


constantly growing less. 
39 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, July 3, 1957. 
40 Jbid., April 11, 1957. 
41 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, March 13, 1957. 
42 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 
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There are also indications that alleged inefficiency is not the sole excuse given 
ior converting kolkhozes into sovkhozes. For example, in the summer of 1957 
i;rasny Sovkhoz in Voronezh Oblast absorbed an MTS and, “in accordance with 
the kolkhozniks’ wishes,” six local kolkhozes.** The real reason for taking over 
ihe kolkhozes, however, was that they were needed to supply a large, local sugar 
factory with sugar beets. Then again, Lenin Kolkhoz, Novotitarovskaya Raion, 
‘rasnodar Krai, and the MTS which served it were placed under the manage- 
ment of the latter’s chairman.** This joint control may safely be regarded as the 
first step towards complete state control. 

The formation of a new sovkhoz means, in effect, that the state takes over the 
kolkhozniks’ private or collective property—personal plots, cattle, buildings, 
igricultural produce. The kolkhoz funds, the fruit of its members’ labor, also pass 
co the sovkhozes. Furthermore, the state then has a considerable amount of 
manpower at its disposal, and a proportion of the former kolkhozniks are al- 
most invariably transferred to sovkhozes in the virgin lands of Siberia or Kazakh- 
stan. Finally, the state no longer has to pay for agricultural produce, since sov- 
khozes are already state property. 

However, there is another side to the picture. The state is depriving itself of 
the extremely cheap labor which the kolkhoz compulsory deliveries at fixed, low 
rates represent. The former kolkhozniks now have to be paid < set wage in 
accordance with the existing rates and they receive the benefits of the various 
forms of social insurance. Finally, the state will have to make up for the produce 
which the kolkhozniks obtained from their own personal plots or from the 
kolkhoz market. Presumably, the Soviet authorities consider that the advantages 
gained from the conversion of kolkhozes into sovkhozes outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 

There is also a legal aspect to the problem. Such a conversion is a direct 
violation of Article 8 of the Soviet Constitution which states that “land occupied 
by kolkhozniks is secured for their free and termless use, that is, for ever.’’*® 
There is nothing to indicate that “voluntary” transfers are legally valid. As for 
the sincerity of these “voluntary” transfers, it is interesting to note that the 
kolkhozniks frequently expressed a desire to enter the sovkhozes “empty-handed,” 
that is, after first selling all their equipment and dividing the money among 
themselves, as well as the seeds.*® 

In sum, it is evident that the Soviet government has set out to bring all 
spheres of agriculture under direct state control. This will mean the eventual 
abolition of all the kolkhozes; if the rate at which this was done in 1957 is main- 
tained, the process will not be inordinately long. 


43 Jbid., December 10, 1957. 

“4 Selskoe khozyaistvo, November 30, 1957. 

§9 Konstitutsiya (Osnovnoi zakon) SSSR (The Sovict Constitution), Moscow, 1951, p. 6. 
46 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 6 (1957), pp. 45—6. 
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The Moscow Declaration of November 22, 1957 


STEFAN YOWEV 


As a postlude to the celebrations held in Moscow to mark the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Soviet regime, a series of talks on the problems 
facing international Communism took place in the Kremlin from November 14 
through 16, 1957. The participants in the discussion were the leaders of the 
Communist and “workers” parties of Albania, Bulgaria, China, East Germany, 
Mongolia, North Korea, North Vietnam, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and the USSR. Yugoslavia did not participate. 

A few days after the talks had ended, a declaration signed by the 12 Communist 
countries taking part was issued.! It stated that when the resolution was being 
drafted the representatives of the Communist parties in the so-called capitalist 
countries had been “consulted.” However, there was no indication in the fina! 
form as to why these parties had not been invited to sign the actual declaration. 
In view of the acute ideological crisis now facing the international Communist 
movement and the particular emphasis being laid on proletarian internationalism, 
there must have been weighty reasons for this important declaration not being 
signed by the majority of the world’s Communist parties and thus presenting at 
least a facade of solidarity. It may reasonably be assumed that either tactical 
considerations with regard to the West or the opposition of certain Communist 
parties insisting on the right to choose their own paths to Communism were 
responsible for the absence of a common ideological and political platform. 

The declaration contains sufficient elements of contradiction to indicate that 
it is the result of a compromise. For example, it is claimed that there was a 
unanimity of opinion on the questions discussed and complete agreement on the 
present world situation. However, contrary to Lenin’s theory, the theme of the 
Twentieth Party Congress—that a peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism 
is possible-was repeated. Nevertheless, the declaration asserts that “under 
conditions in which the exploiting classes resort to force against the people, 
another possibility must be kept in mind: a violent transition to socialism.” 
Lenin, it is argued, taught that the ruling classes would never give up their 
power peaceably, a view borne out by history. How then, it may be asked, are 
the masses to carry out a peaceful socialist revolution by parliamentarian methods, 
as mentioned in the declaration? 

The chief dilemma facing world Communism is the contradiction between 
the national Communist “own road to socialism,” which inevitably leads to 
revisionism, and an uncritical adoption by the non-Soviet Communist parties of 
the so-called experience of the USSR, thereby unconditionally accepting the 
Soviet Union’s role as leader in political and ideological questions. To further 


1 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
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the concept of monolithic unity the Kremlin recently propounded the maxim 
of proletarian internationalism, a concept which will be discussed later. 


The problem of uniformity is raised in the declaration: 


Marxism-Leninism demands the creative application of the general principles 
of socialist revolution and socialist construction in accordance with the concrete 
historical conditions of each country, and does not permit the mechanical copying 
of the policy and tactics of other countries’ Communist parties. 


Lenin, it is argued, repeatedly stressed the need to adapt the basic principles 
of Communism to the specific conditions of the peoples concerned, otherwise 
the proletarian parties would lose touch with life, alienate the masses, and in 
general clash with the interests of socialism. However, this theoretical justification 
of the independent roads to socialism in individual countries is immediately 
followed by a condition which, to all practical purposes, annulls this concession 
of an independent development of Marxism-Leninism. “Exaggeration of the role 
of these peculiarities and departure from the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism 
on socialist revolution and socialist construction on the pretext of [observing] 
national peculiarities also, without a doubt, is detrimental to the interests of 
socialism.” 

After stating that the members of the meeting had condemned both tendencies, 
the declaration runs: “The Communist and workers parties of the socialist 
countries must firmly adhere to the principles of fusing the universal truth of 
Marxism-Leninism with the concrete practice of revolution and construction in 
their countries...” 

Hence, in theory the Communist parties in each of the “socialist” countries 
are permitted to harmonize their specific national features with the “universal 
truth” of Marxism-Leninism. In practice, however, the question of who in the 
international Communist movement is to decide how the general principles of 
Marxism-Leninism are to be applied in the non-Soviet countries automatically 
arises. The declaration therefore stresses that the socialist states will be led by 
the Soviet Union. Much is made of the interest of the world’s workers in strength- 
ening this “brotherly union” and guarding the historical, political, and social 
victories achieved in the Soviet Union, the first and strongest socialist state, 
against the attacks of the enemies of socialism. Here, again, the leading role of 
the USSR is stressed. 


The basis of relations among the countries of the socialist camp and among 
all Communist and workers parties is to be the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism. One result of the theoretical dispute that has 
been going on since the Twentieth Party Congress is that Soviet ideologists have 
set up the thesis of proletarian internationalism as a counter to the independent- 
path-to-socialism doctrine. By this they mean simply that the struggle against 
national Communism and revisionism must be carried out on the basis of strict 
adherence to the Soviet example and acknowledgment of the unconditional leader- 
ship of the USSR in all questions of policy and theory. 


4 Bulletin 
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On April 17, 1957 chief ideologist of the Soviet Communist Party Susloy 
condemned national Communist tendencies in no uncertain terms.” He stated 
that the concept of national Communism had nothing in common with Marxism 
and that its practical realization would destroy the unity of the socialist camp. 
He demanded the closest ideological and political cooperation among all “socialist” 
states and among the world’s Communist and allied parties, but in the name of 
the principle of proletarian internationalism. The outcome of the bitter ideological! 
conflicts which have been going on since the end of 1956 between the Soviet 
and Yugoslav Communists on this subject is likely to decide the future of the 
international Communist movement. While the Kremlin is determined to gain 
general acceptance of its idea of proletarian internationalism in the Communis' 
bloc, the Yugoslav and Polish Communists are striving to ensure that their right 
to choose their own paths to Communism remains not merely a verbal concession 
but an acknowledged political and theoretical fact. It is important to note that 
during the dispute the orthodox Marxist-Leninist Mao Tse-tung adopted the 
Soviet thesis and announced his intention of waging an uncompromising war 
against revisionism and, thus, national Communism. A resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party at the end of Decem- 
ber 1956 condemned all those who on the pretext of rejecting a mechanical 
imitation of Soviet experience were actually trying to reject its international 
significance, and while pretending to be developing Marxism-Leninism “construc- 
tively” were trying tonegate the significance of its “universal truth.”* The resolution 
concluded with an appeal for strengthening the solidarity of the international Com- 
munist ranks and for unity within the framework of proletarian internationalism. 

The extent of the Kremlin’s definitive ideological thesis—the complete ideo- 
logical and political unity of the socialist camp under Soviet leadership—indicates 
that the Soviet leaders are determined to undermine the opposing thesis. How- 
ever, in the non-Communist world the importance of this question of ideology 
is not fully appreciated. For instance, a West German newspaper recently stated 
that as far as Moscow is concerned cooperation with Yugoslavia makes sense 
only if carried out within the framework of an elastic new policy based on the 
creation of a neutral zone and the recognition of the national Communist prin- 
ciple. As far as the creation of a neutral zone is concerned, this may well be 
correct. However, the claim that Tito’s role in world politics will benefit the 
Kremlin only as long as Yugoslavia goes its own way to socialism reveals an 
error in fundamentals. True, there are two major groups within the Soviet 
collective leadership struggling for supremacy and with different views on the 
attitude to take towards Yugoslavia, but every Soviet politician of any importance 
has to reject the thesis of “one’s own way to socialism.” The Soviet leaders 
know full well that the war against national Communist tendencies in the socialist 
camp is a matter of life and death for Soviet Communism. National Communist 
“opportunism,” they claim, undermines the monolithic principle of the movement 

2 Bulletin, Munich, May 1957, p. 3. 


3 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peiping, December 28, 1956. 
4 Miinchner Merkur, Munich, December 10, 1957. 
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and leads inevitably to a negation of the Soviet Union’s ideological and political 
leadership. Thus, the differences of opinion within the Soviet Party Central 
Committee are not over the Soviet attitude towards the question of national 
Communism but rather over the methods to be used to combat it. Khrushchev 
advocates a flexible approach; his opponents want no compromising. But, in 
any case, it is safe to assume that the Soviet leaders agree that the principle of 
proletarian internationalism must emerge victorious over independent roads to 
socialism. 
This was brought out clearly in the Moscow declaration, which stated: 

At the present stage, stepping up the struggle against opportunist tendencies 
in the workers and Communist movement is acquiring considerable significance. 
The meeting stresses the need to overcome decisively revisionism and dogmatism 
in the ranks of the workers and Communist parties . . . 

While condemning dogmaticism the Communist parties consider revisionism 
to be the greatest danger under the present conditions . . . 

Present-day revisionism is attempting to defame the great teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism, declaring them “obsolete” and without importance for social develop- 
ment today. The revisionists are striving to exterminate the revolutionary soul of 
Marxism, to undermine the working class’s . . . faith in socialism. They attack the 
historical necessity of the proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat during the transition from capitalism to socialism, reject the leading role of the 
Marxist-Leninist party, reject the principles of proletarian internationalism, demand 
a rejection of the basic Lenin principles of Party structure, primarily democratic 
centralism, and demand the conversion of the Communist Party from a militant 
revolutionary organization into some sort of discussion club. 


In a speech made on November 6, 1957 on the occasion of the fortieth anniver- 
sary celebrations Khrushchev had something to say on the same subject.® He 
repeated the thesis that the development of socialism must not be approached 
with preconceived ideas: “Differences in practice . . . can take place, for example, 
in questions of setting up one or another form of production administration, one 
or another method of bringing agriculture into collectives; but the abolition of 
private ownership of producer goods and the [collectivization] of the peasants 
are something without which socialist construction cannot develop successfully.” 

The present Soviet system rests on these two basic sine qua non, which in turn 
are the basis of the whole Soviet economy. Yugoslavia and Poland, however, 
have departed considerably from the Soviet model in collectivization and by 
Khrushchev’s definition they are revisionists. Thus, the present developments in 
these two countries represent a major danger for world Communism. 


It is difficult for our class enemies to wage a war against the unified and firmly 
cemented front of the socialist countries. They are counting on settling their accounts 
with each socialist country separately, so as to weaken the whole world system of 
socialism .. . 

They are attempting to undermine the socialist movement from within, to 
split . . . the socialist countries and parties . . . 


5 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 
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The USSR is the most powerful socialist state . . . and the imperialists are afraid 
of [its] strength and might, are afraid of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. Therefore, 
they are attempting in every way possible to discredit the experience of the Soviet 
Union and thereby discredit the great ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 


According to Khrushchev the Soviet Union embodies the truth of Marxism- 
Leninism and hence every criticism of or deviation from the Soviet pattern 
implies a rejection of Marxism-Leninism, which is being undermined from 
within by revisionism. 

The Moscow declaration is primarily designed to point out the “‘correct” way 
for the future. Although the mechanical copying of the policy and tactics of 
individual parties by other parties is condemned explicitly the condemnation is 
but an empty phrase, because every essential deviation from the Soviet pattern 
will be rejected as revisionistic. 

How do the leaders of the Yugoslav and Polish Communist parties regard 
the decisions of the Moscow conference, which, admittedly in roundabout terms, 
has condemned the paths they have taken? The Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party stated on December 8, 1957 at a meeting on Brioni that the 
Moscow declaration contained incorrect interpretations and evaluations. On 
these grounds the Yugoslav delegation’s decision not to sign the final declaration 
at the Moscow conference was approved by Tito, who also rejected any sugges- 
tion that his party was revisionistic. The Polish Party leader, on the other hand, 
signed the declaration and the question arises as to whether this act can be 
regarded as ideological capitulation by the Polish Communists. 


Gomulka appears to have been forced for political reasons not to disassociate 
himself openly from the Moscow talks. But in order to remove any doubts about 
the determination of the Polish Communist Party not to make ideological con- 
cessions in matters of principle, on his return to Warsaw he gave an account of 
the talks to the Warsaw Party nucleus. This statement is very different from the 
stereotyped remarks made by the Party leaders of the satellite countries after their 
return from Moscow. Gomulka gave his own interpretation of the general 
decisions reached by the twelve Communist parties and discussed more fully 
those matters that were only touched on briefly in the Moscow declaration. The 
Polish leader treated in detail that section of the declaration which mentions the 
need to take into account the concrete historical conditions prevalent in each 
country and which warns of the dangers of blindly imitating other Communist 
parties. In this way Gomulka indicated quite clearly that the Polish Communists 
are determined to go their own way to socialism and implied that the other 
Communist countries should do likewise, thereby going over to the offensive in 
his dispute with the Kremlin. 

To date there is nothing concrete to indicate whether during the Moscow 
talks the Soviet leaders in fact tried to found a new Communist International 
and were only dissuaded by the opposition of Gomulka, Kardelj, and Mao Tse- 
tung. Nevertheless, it can hardly be pure coincidence that Gomulka in his Warsaw 
statement broached this question and expressly stated that he considered a new 
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Communist international organ to be superfluous. He said that it could hardly 
be claimed that the Cominform, which existed from 1947 to 1956, had served a 
useful purpose. It is also worthy of note that Gomulka accepted the idea of 
periodic consultations among the Communist leaders as mentioned in the Moscow 
declaration, but made it a condition that the participants be informed of the 
agenda beforehand. There is an implication here that the Cominform generally 
gave no such advance notice. 

The chief significance of the Moscow declaration undoubtedly lies on the 
ideological plane. It is essentially a desperate attempt to guard the Communist 
world from further upheavals by the re-establishment of the monolithic unity 
principle. This is why Moscow has condemned national Communism as revision- 
istic and attempted to bring about once more the acceptance of Moscow’s 
authority in ideological questions. In view of the gravity of the situation it is 
reasonable to assume that for the immediate future there is little likelihood 
that international Communism will continue to be run on a multicenter basis 
or that Mao Tse-tung will press his claim to be the chief ideologist of Marxism- 
Leninism. The ruling Communist leaders realize that the whole system is passing 
through the most dangerous crisis in its history and that only iron discipline and 
complete solidarity in all theoretical and political questions can see them through. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 
A Soviet Labor Problem 


One of the oldest Communist slogans proclaims that he who does not work 
is not going to get anything to eat, and the Soviet leaders have always put forth 
considerable efforts to translate this idea into practice. Of course, “‘work”’ has its 
own definition in Soviet context, and to be considered work, a given activity must 
be what the Soviets call “socially useful.” Complete totalitarianism being un- 
realizable and human nature being what it is, many persons in the Soviet Union 
to one degree or another manage to circumvent the rules and live on an income 
obtained by means condemned by the authorities. Their activity has ranged from 
raising livestock, illegally feeding it bread bought at reasonable, fixed prices, to 
theft and robbery. 

It appears that the problem has become more serious in recent months; at 
least it has been getting increased attention in the Soviet press. In any case, a 
campaign against persons refusing to work or working privately for profit was 
launched on February 27, 1957 in the Latvian SSR with the passing of a decree 
“On the Legal Liability of Persons Refusing to Take up Socially Useful Employ- 
ment.” This campaign reached a fresh stage on October 12, 1957 when the 
Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR passed a law “On Increasing the Struggle 
Against Antisocial, Parasitic Elements.” The Latvian SSR is the third Soviet 
republic to pass such a law; the Uzbek and Turkmen SSR’s had already done so 
on May 27 and May 29, 1957 respectively. 


Under the February decree, able-bodied citizens of Riga and Lepaya wilfully 
unemployed for more than three months were deprived of their passports and 
given ten days to get out of these cities or be subject to imprisonment for a period 
of from one to three years. The decree did not apply to disabled persons, pen- 
sioners, pregnant women, dependents,* men above the age of 55, and women 
above 50. 

However, the decree clearly did not go far enough for the Soviet Party Central 
Committee, and steps were taken to introduce stricter measures to apply not only 
to the Latvian SSR but to the USSR as a whole. These new measures were em- 
bodied in the law of October 12, 1957. A first draft was published in the Estonian 
SSR on April 3, 1957, in the Latvian SSR on April 11, the Azerbaidzhan SSR on 
April 17, the Kirgiz SSR on April 23, the Uzbek SSR on April 26, the Kazakh 
SSR on May 5, the Tadzhik SSR on May 10, and the Turkmen SSR on May 12. 
It was not published in the RSFSR or the remaining republics. In the normal 


* In the USSR dependents comprise, as a rule, only persons incapable of work—young children, 
the sick and old. According to The Large Soviet Encyclopedia (2nd ed., 1952, XVII, 347), able-bodied 
persons may be classified as dependents only in certain cases— students not receiving grants, for example. 
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course of events the republics which had published the draft should have submitted 
it for ratification at the forthcoming sessions of the republic supreme soviets in 
question, held in May and June 1957. This seemed to be confirmed by the fact 
that when the proposed law was published in Latvia instructions were given as 
‘0 where suggested amerdments should be sent, the closing date being May 10, 
1957. However, only the Uzbek and Turkmen SSR’s submitted and ratified the 
draft; it was not mentioned during the sessions of the other republics’ supreme 
soviets, nor was the passing of the law by the Uzbek and Turkmen SSR’s men- 
tioned in the Soviet central press. Presumably, the top Party levels still had their 
doubts about the wisdom of introducing such a measure. 


Nevertheless, the “discussion” in the press continued until August 21, when 
a draft law on the same lines was published by the Legislative Commission of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. The Belorussian SSR followed suit on August 27. 
Finally, on September 14 /zvestia published an editorial on the subject. Although 
it would have been normal for these drafts to have been discussed at the recent 
meetings of the supreme soviets of the republics concerned, at the time of writing 
there is nothing to indicate that the bills were even mentioned. 


The essence of the new law is that able-bodied men and women over the age 
of eighteen who refuse to take up some form of useful work, and persons living 
on unearned income, that, is, even if gainfully employed have an additional, 
illegal source of income—black market deals, for example—may, if indicted by 
assemblies of citizens from a group of houses or a large apartment house in urban 
areas or by an assembly of all or part of the citizens of a village in rural arcas, be 
exiled for a period of from two to five years and forced to take up work at the 
place of exile. The procedure for convening such assemblies is as follows: a 
general meeting of citizens in urban areas is to be convened by a street committee 
or Commission for the Maintenance of Public Order run by the house administra- 
tion, or by a village soviet in rural areas. A majority of the citizens living in the 
area covered by the relevant street committee, house administration, or individual 
apartment house with not less than one hundred adults, or a majority of the adult 
population of a village in rural areas must be present at the assembly at which 
such a sentence is passed. The sentence is effective on a simple majority vote 
(Article 1), and is to be submitted for ratification to the executive committee of 
the raion or city soviet concerned, which is to give its decision within three days. 
The sentences become operative immediately upon ratification. Unauthorized 
departure from the place of exile entails legal prosecution with a change in sen- 
tence from exile to imprisonment for the same period (Article 2). These “citizens’ 
courts” cannot operate if the accused has committed a crime which would incur 
a more severe form of punishment under normal legal procedure, and which is 
the business of the public prosecutor and the police (Article 3). 


The remaining articles contain measures against vagrancy and begging, to be 
carried out not by the citizens’ assemblies but by courts and executive committees 
of local soviets as an administrative move. The measures proposed are (1) that 
adult vagrants and beggars be exiled for from two to five years and forced to take 
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up work at their place of exile (Article 4), and (2) disabled or partially disabled 
persons refusing to enter special homes and engaging in begging and vagrancy 
be forced to live in disabled persons’ home. 

The Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR passed the law “On Increasing the 
Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitic Elements” without any amendments. Chair- 
man of the Legislative Commission Bissenek pointed out that suggestions made 
by some Riga lawyers who doubted the legality of decisions made by assemblies 
of citizens and proposed instead that all cases be examined by juridical organs 
“did not meet with the wishes of the working masses and show that some lawyers 
do not understand the spirit of the bill, which is a further extension of Soviet 
democracy and facilitates the participation of the working masses in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs.”! A suggestion that decisions be made at these 
assemblies by a secret vote was also rejected. 

At that time, everything appeared to indicate that the other union republics 
concerned would follow the Latvian example. However, on October 12, the day 
the session of the Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR ended, Sovetskaya Rossiya 
published an article by Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
Anashkin, entitled “Some Remarks on the Draft Law.” Anashkin attacked the 
Latvian version on the grounds that it was too loosely worded and contradicted 
existing legislation. He argued, first, that it could cause some people to be accused 
without justification, and, second, that because of it others might escape pro- 
secution. The author further considered that it was wrong for the functions of 
normal legal organs to be shifted onto public organizations and that the draft 
contradicted Article 127 of the Soviet Constitution and Article 131 of the Con- 
stitution of the RSFSR which state that “no one can be subjected to arrest other 
than by court decree or with the sanction of a public prosecutor.” In his opinion 
these citizens’ assemblies should be empowered to give a public warning to 
“infringers of the principles of Soviet ethics” and also bring up before the relevant 
organs the question of legal proceedings; but the court should make the final 
decision. Otherwise, Anashkin argued, the result could well be a “distortion of 
socialist legality.” 

Possibly as a result of this article, the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Belorussian SSR held October 22-23 and the seventh session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR held November 20—21 did not include discussion 
of the draft on their agendas. In the other union republics which have published 
a draft the question of ratification has not yet been raised. 

The first part of the law (Articles 1—3) is the most important, since not only 
is it likely to affect a large number of people but it has also restored the system 
of extrajudicial, administrative punishment, whose abolition was only recently 
announced. The abolition of the Special Section of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, the organ of extrajudicial punishment, was possibly the most important 
event since the death of Stalin. The decree which set up this organ was issued oa 
July 10, 1934 and came into force on November 5, 1934. Without observing 


1 Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, October 13, 1957. 
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normal legal procedure the Special Section passed sentence of death or terms of 
imprisonment of up to 25 years. No official report of its abolition was published 
in Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, which normally carries a report of all 
the activities of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. If the Special Section has not 
been replaced by an analogous organ, this is the first time (except the period 
November 7—December 20, 1917, when the Cheka was being formed) that the 
Soviet state has been without an extrajudicial administrative body. It was not 
until the Supreme Soviet of the USSR session of February 5, 1957 that the exact 
date of the abolition of the Section—September 1, 1953—was given, although the 
first 1957 issue of Partiinaya zhizn had mentioned a number of changes that had 
heen effected since Stalin’s death, including the abolition of extrajudicial adminis- 
irative measures and the Special Section.* 

The first part of the new law against “‘antisocial and parasitic elements” 
implies a revival of the administrative measure. It is, however, surprising that 
cach raion executive committee and city soviet has been empowered to inflict 
extrajudicial administrative punishment of up to five years exile, for the number 
of executive organs with such powers will be extremely great if the bill is made 
law throughout the whole of the country. There are, for example, more than 
4,000 raion soviets in the USSR.* 

The Soviet authorities have long been taking drastic steps against persons 
wishing to choose their own professions, because of the possible dangers to the 
running of a planned economy. Measures introduced include: (1) an edict of 
December 28, 1938 “On Measures to Regulate Labor Discipline, Improve the 
Practice of State Social Insurance and the Struggle Against Abuses of it,” which 
entailed dismissal for tardiness or absenteeism and introduced new, rigid regula- 
tions for temporary disability payments; (2) an edict of June 26, 1940 “On the 
[Introduction of an Eight-Hour Working Day and a Seven-Day Working Week,” 
which forbade workers and salaried employees to leave their work without 
authorization. Legal proceedings were also introduced for tardiness and absen- 
teeism; (3) an edict of July 17, 1940, which supplemented the June 26 ordinance 
by forbidding tractor drivers and combine operators to leave the MTS at which 
they were employed; (4) an edict of October 2, 1940 “On the State Labor Reserves 
of the USSR,” which introduced the compulsory annual enrollment of between 
800,000 and one million boys into trade, railroad, and factory schools; (5) an 
edict of October 19, 1940 “On the Procedure for the Compulsory Transfer of 
Engineers, Technicians, Foremen, Salaried Employees, and Qualified Workers 
from one Enterprise to Another,” which firmly tied workers to their place of 
employment; and (6) an edict of December 28, 1940 “On the Liability of Pupils 
at Trade, Railroad, and Factory Schools to Process of Law for Infringements of 
Discipline and Unauthorized Departure from the Schools.” 

After World War II all the laws governing labor relations issued on or after 
December 28, 1938 remained in force until 1951. In this year small concessions 

2 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 1 (1957), pp. 66—71. 


3 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Sta- 
tistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 23. 
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began to be made. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published 
several edicts modifying the earlier laws: A decree of July 14, 1951 abolished the 
liability of workers and salaried employees to prosecution for absenteeism, except 
in extreme cases, while a decree of November 13, 1952 amended the decrees of 
July 17, 1940 and October 19, 1940. Neither of these new decrees was published, 
because the Soviet authorities feared mass absenteeism and other difficulties if 
their content were made known to the public at large. 

More concessions were made after Stalin’s death. A decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on March 18, 1955 abolished com- 
pulsory enrollment into trade and railroad schools. (It made no mention of factory 
schools, but compulsory enrollment into these had in practice already ceased.) 
This decree too was not published. The general public learned of the existence 
of all these decrees only on April 25, 1956 when a further decree annulled the 
edicts of June 26, 1940 (with the exception of Articles 1 and 2, which retained 
the eight-hour working day and seven-day week), July 17, 1940, October 19, 
1940, July 14, 1951, and November 13, 1952. However, the new decree laid down 
that workers and salaried employees giving up their work or transferring to 
another position at their own request would lose their seniority and be required 
to work for at least six months at the new place of work to be eligible for sick 
pay. In other words, this decree restored the situation existing on December 28, 
1938. 

In recent years there have been some improvements in the food situation in 
the Soviet Union. The right to keep poultry, pigs, goats, and sheep has meant 
that some people have been able to make a living without having to work in state 
enterprises. Others have made additional income by the resale of goods in short 
supply. Many youths, particularly from families which are well off or have several 
membets at work, have also managed to live for a while without having to work. 
They have helped at home while seeking employment to their liking. The govern- 
ment’s campaign against them began with a decree of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, issued on August 27, 1956, which introduced measures against 
persons using state grain and other foodstuffs as cattle fodder, and a decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on August 27, 1956, which 
imposed a monetary tax on persons keeping cattle in cities. 

At present the “nation-wide” discussion of the new laws on the struggle 
against antisocial elements appears to have died down, even though the No- 
vember issue of Molodoi Kommunist did publish an appeal to all Komsomol mem- 
bers to join in the struggle. However, it must not be assumed that the authorities 
are becoming reconciled with a situation which is not to their liking. 


Y. P. Mironenko 
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Agriculture 
The Soviet Corn Problem 


Prior to World War II, corn in the USSR ranked sixth among the grain 
crops, following wheat, rye, oats, barley, and millet. In the European USSR the 
northern boundary of the area in which it was raised for grain was a line 
through Shepetovka—Zhitomir—Kiev—Nezhin—Lgov—V oronezh—Serdobsk—Syz- 
ran—Buguruslan—Orenburg;! in Asia a line through Orsk—Troitsk—Kustanai-— 
the Minusinsk steppes—southern Maritime Krai.? Before Khrushchev began his 
campaign three years ago the Ukraine, the North Caucasus, and Transcaucasia 
produced the greater part of Soviet corn, with a significant amount also produced 
in the central chernozem regions of the RSFSR and in the Volga region. 

It should be noted that the movement to the north as a result of Khrushchev’s 
campaign is not as considerable as the Soviet press would lead one to believe, 
although to the north of the Shepetovka—Maritime Krai line corn is raised 
with some success for green fodder, and since World War II there has been a 
considerable shift in this direction. 

Although corn does not require much water its resistance to drought has 
been considerably exaggerated. Only during the first half of the growing period 
is the water supply of relative unimportance; during the critical period between 
mid-July and mid-August, when the grain flowers and begins to ripen, drought, 
low humidity, and great heat cause much harm, and if serious enough can comple- 
tely destroy the crop. On the other hand, the proper amount of precipitation 
between July and August will ensure a good yield. As a result of its sensitivity 
to moisture deficiency during the second half of the summer, corn is not grown 
generally in the southeastern RSFSR. 

The question of extending the area sown to corn was first raised by Khrush- 
chev in a report submitted at a plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
on January 25, 1955.3 The report, devoted to the problem of increasing the output 
of livestock products, centered on two main questions: (1) The further develop- 
ment of virgin and idle lands, and (2) the emphasis of corn not only as a grain 
crop, but also for silage. 

Within the short period of five years, Khrushchev proposed increasing the 
area under corn six and a half times over 1954, bringing the area sown up to 
28 million hectares by 1960. In addition, a radical change in the nature of the 
crop was proposed. Prior to Khrushchev’s address corn was essentially a grain 
crop, harvested when fully ripe; only a small portion was harvested and siloed 
before full maturity. Khrushchev proposed that corn be raised mainly for silage, 
and that the ears be siloed separately from the stalks and leaves. He added authori- 
tatively that unripe grain is just as nourishing as ripe. 


1 V. Talanov and M. Kalinin, Raiony razvedeniya kukuruzy (Corn-raising Regions), Moscow, 1932. 

2 Rastenievodstvo SSSR : Sbornik statei (Crop-raising in the USSR: A Symposium), Moscow, 1933, 
Vol. I, Part 2. 

3 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 
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This proposition heralded a new campaign for extending the area sown to 
corn, for the project was subsequently approved in the directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress.* The kolkhoz and sovkhoz managements had no choice but carry 
out the new orders as vigorously as possible. In a short time the area under corn 
began to extend beyond control. As early as 1955 it had reached a figure of 17.9 mil- 
lion hectares,® a tremendous jump over the preceding years. In 1940 it had been 
3.6 million hectares; in 1950, 4.8 million; and in 1954, only 4.3 million hectares.*® 
In 1953, a poor harvest year, the area was 3.5 million hectares.? Of the 1955 total 
of 17.9 million hectares, 9.1 million were allocated for grain and 8.8 million 
for silage. 

The 1955 Soviet corn crop was distributed among the individual republics 
as follows: 


Area Sown to Corn in 1955 
(Thousand Hectares) 
For Grain For Silage and Fodder 


Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Moldavian SSR 
Latvian SSR 
Kirgiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR 


Karelo-Finnish SSR* ... 


* Then in existence as a separate republic. 
SOURCE: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1955, p. 114. 


It is evident from this table that the bulk of the 1955 crop was grown 
in the Ukraine and in the RSFSR, in the former for grain, in the latter for silage. 


In 1956, 23.9 million hectares were sown to corn.® The increased area was 
the result of the cultivation of this crop in areas where it had previously been 
raised on a small scale or not at all, as well as considerable expansion in regions 
where it had long been raised. This came about at the expense of other crops and 
pasture land. 


4 Tbid., January 15 and February 26, 1956. 

5 Tbid., July 23, 1955. 

® Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statisti- 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 106. 

7 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 

8 Tbid., January 31, 1957. 
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8,806 
6,093 
Ukrainian SSR ........ 4,773 1,266 
: Belorussian SSR ....... 70 248 
69 49 
160 655 
332 41 
ies 41 37 
17 135 
555 53 
yee 6 110 
93 37 
12 20 
Armenian SSR ........ 5 9 
Turkmen SSR ......... 12 10 
Estonian SSR.......... 0.2 39 
4 


The republics in which corn appeared to be an entirely new crop were 
Belorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and the then existent Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
Due largely to inexperience they failed to meet their targets, as did Kazakhstan, 
where in 1955 the expansion was sudden and considerable. In Kazakhstan the 
area sown to corn grew from 10,000 hectares in 1940 to 51,000 hectares in 1950, 
dropping slightly to 49,000 hectares in 1954 before reaching 160,000 hectares 
in 1955.® The expansion northwards reached as far as Sakhalin.'° Hence, it is 
not surprising that the campaign of 1955 proved a failure in the new regions, 
and even Khrushchev admitted in his report at the Twentieth Party Congress 
that in some of the regions of Belorussia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Kostro- 
ma, Yaroslavl, Tula, and other oblasts of the USSR corn had produced “no 
results.” It is interesting to note that Khrushchev attributed the failure not to the 
fact that corn was new to these regions, but to a “careless attitude” on the part 
of agronomists and local farm workers.! It is, however, hardly likely that a 
government campaign of primary importance would be treated in such a careless 
fashion as to ruin the harvest. 


There is little doubt that the plan was tried out in the new regions and that 
it was due to inexperience that the results were deplorable. It was, moreover, 
officially admitted in an appeal issued by the Party Central Committee on March 27, 
1957 to sovkhoz workers and employees that there had been many cases of corn 
perishing or producing a very low yield on the sovkhozes. Naturally, the farmers 
had to extricate themselves from a difficult situation as best they could. One 
widely used escape was to claim that damaged crops had been used as fodder. 
A strong warning was added: “An end must be put to this in 1957... . In the 
current year not a single case of grain loss or low yield is to remain without an 
appropriate explanation or without the necessary steps being taken.”’ The authori- 
ties are clearly hoping that the introduction of stringent measures to remedy 
the situation will make corn a worthwhile crop in the new regions, too. 


Throughout 1955, Pravda published numerous reports of shortcomings in 
the methods of corn raising. For example, on March 3, it was stated that the 
news from the Crimea on the state of the sowing campaign was disturbing; on 
May 29 there were reports on the sparsity of the initial sprouting and the failure 
to replant where necessary; on May 31 it was reported that the corn crops were 
not being tended properly; and on July 23 there were again reports of grave 
deficiencies in the care of the crop. One important reason for these shortcomings 
was that methods developed for the old regions were also being applied in the 
new areas. Thus, the Party Central Committee appeal of January 17, 1957 
complained that in the nonchernozem belt seed was being buried in heavy, 
moist soil to the same depth as in the south, where the soil was lighter and where 
there was a moisture deficiency. Moreover, even in the regions in which a crop 


° Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 114. 
10 Pravda, May 31, 1955. 
'l Tbid., February 15, 1956. 
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was produced it was not always harvested on time. On September 16, 1956, for 
example, /zvestia reported that in the previous year hundreds of tons of corn had 
rotted in the fields in the Plastun area of Maritime Krai. 

Hence, it is not surprising that Soviet statistical publications have failed to 
provide data that would enable an estimate of the yield per hectare or the total 
yield to be calculated. Instead, isolated and exceptional cases are quoted to serve 
as incentives. Thus, the January 17, 1957 Party Central Committee appeal said 
that yields of up to 20 metric tons per hectare were general, even in the North, 
while in the central belt 30, 50, and 70 tons per hectare were common. Never- 
theless, it was admitted that in many districts the yield was considerably below 
what it could have been. 

The corn silage situation is no better, and again only comparative figures 
related to an unknown base are available. However, an approximation of the 
amount of silage available per head of cattle can be estimated. Data for 1955 
were given in Khrushchev’s report at the Twentieth Party Congress, while on 
March 31, 1956 Pravda stated that the amount of silage stored in 1955 exceeded 
that of the previous year by 17 million tons, including more than 6 million tons 
of ears of corn. Later, on August 22, 1956 Pravda announced that during that 
year about 177 million tons of silage—three times as much as in the past year- 
would be stored. Hence, the amount of silage in 1955 was 59 million tons and 
in 1954, 42 million tons. Since, however, the number of cattle in the USSR 
totaled 64.9 million in 1954 and 67.1 million in 1955,!? the amount of corn silage 
available per head would have been 0.6 tons in 1954 and about 0.9 tons in 1956, 
assuming all corn silage was fed exclusively to cattle. This amount is quite 
inadequate and a far cry from the target of 10 tons of silage per head set on 
January 17, 1955. Soviet cattle were getting only 4/,) of the silage ration which 
the agricultural leaders of the USSR themselves considered a minimum. 

The construction of new silos and the repair of old, comparatively primitive 
ones are progressing extremely slowly. On July 23, 1955 Pravda reported that 
“a serious retarding has been permitted in the building of lined silos.” A year 
later, on July 22, 1956 Pravda stated that at the beginning of August only one- 
third of the silos had been finished, yet harvesting had already begun, and by 
July 15, 19.4% of the area sown to corn had been harvested. 

The numerous failures eventually forced Khrushchev, at a conference of 
agricultural workers of the nonchernozem belt on March 30, 1957, to restrict 
the planting of corn in areas in which it had not been economical and was pro- 
ducing low yields. He directed that “if the yield of one crop is to be compared 
with the yield of another, the crop which is more profitable under the concrete 
conditions of any given region must be chosen.” 

In the fall of 1957 the Soviet press began to publish statements stressing only 
the successes of the corn harvest and virtually ignoring low yields. Thus, on 
September 2, 1957 Pravda stated that the kolkhozniks of the village of Koltsovka, 


12 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 118. 
13 Pravda, April 1, 1957. 
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Chuvash ASSR, had gathered 74 tons of corn per hectare, while on September 6 
it quoted a figure of 80 tons per hectare gathered in the village of Kochkurov, 
Gorky Oblast. However, even this accentuation of successes cannot hide the 
fact that all is not well with the Soviet corn harvest. On September 23, 1957 
Pravda published an editorial entitled “The Creation of a Seed Reserve is a Press- 
ing Matter,” blaming low corn harvests not on climatic conditions, but on 
poor quality seed. 


Seed corn is produced in the main in the Moldavian SSR, the southern 
regions of the Ukraine, Krasnodar Krai, and Kamensk and several other oblasts 
of the RSFSR. This imposes on the Party, government, and agricultural organs 
of these republics and oblasts a great responsibility for the growing and transfer 
to collection points of high-quality hybrid seed corn. The gathering of seed corn 
has now begun. It must be carried out at the right time and properly. Last year, 
for example, because of lack of organization during the harvest in Kharkov and 
Poltava oblasts a lowering of quality was tolerated. These shortcomings are 
being repeated here and there even now. 


One final shortcoming in the Soviet corn program is the lack of local varieties. 
The agricultural leaders of the USSR fully realize that the success with corn 
in the United States has been due to a considerable extent to the great advances in 
genetics and practical selection. In America, as in a number of European countries, 
wide utilization is made of hybrid seed. In the late 1930's and early 1940's similar 
experiments at hybridization were conducted at the Dnepropetrovsk Selection 
Station. However, since in the initial stage much time has to be spent crossing 
closely-related intra-varietal lines and in view of the opposition shown toward 
this method by T. Lysenko, research on these lines was discontinued. Only 
20 years later was official permission to begin work in this direction again finally 
given, and a directive issued during the January 1956 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee provided for switching completely to hybrid seed within the 
next three years. 


In 1955 a Soviet kolkhoz delegation paid a visit to the corn-growing areas 
of the United States and were convinced of the superiority of the American 
method. Ironically, the delegation included scientist and plant breeder B. P. 
Sokolov, who 20 years before had had to discontinue his work along lines 
similar to those which had produced such outstanding results in America. 

Alexander Archimowitsch 
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Military Affairs 


The Development of Soviet Aviation 


Immediately after World War II the Soviets began to work on jet-propelle«! 
aviation with feverish haste. In April 1946, the MIG-9, a twin-engined turboje: 
fighter designed by Artem Mikoyan, the brother of Anastas, and Mikhail Gurevich, 
made its first flight. At about the same time, the Yak-15, a jet fighter designed by 
Aleksandr Yakovlev, was also tested. In addition, Semen Lavochkin, the designer 
of the La-15, was also working along the same lines.? However, the first jet 
fighters were not completely satisfactory; the MIG-9 underwent modifications 
during 1946 and 1947, and in December 1947 the MIG-15, whose engine was 
fitted with a centrifugal compressor, was produced. The Soviet airplane designers 
were rendered considerable assistance by German jet experts? and the Roll: 
Royce Nene and Derwent engines purchased from the British Ministry of Supp] 
in 1947 and 1948.4 After modifications, the MIG-15 proved satisfactory and wa: 
used during the Korean war. 


At present the USSR has the MIG-17 (NATO code name, Fresco), « 
transsonic fighter, and the MIG-19 (Farmer), capable of traveling faster than 
sound. In addition, there is the MIG-21 (Faceplate) and the two supersonic 
fighters designed by Petr O. Sukhoi (Fishbed and Fitter), which were shown as 
prototypes at Tushino airport, near Moscow, in June 1956, and which now 
appear to be operational. 


Group flights of medium and heavy long-range jet bombers first took place 
publicly in 1955. The main types at the Soviets’ disposal are the TU-16 (Badger) 
and the TsAGI-428 (Bison).® The former is a twin-engined turbojet and, to judge 
from the data available, at least as good as the American B-47; the latter is a four- 
engined turbojet, roughly corresponding to the American B-52. A nonjet long- 
range bomber is the four-engined turboprop airplane with the code name Bear, 
possibly the TU-38.7 The numerous types of medium and light jet bombers 
include the twin-engined IL-28, the IL-28-2, and the TU-12, designed for the 
Navy and able to carry at least two torpedoes.® There are also the old propeller- 
driven TU-4, the Soviet version of the B-29, and the TU-70, a development 
of the TU-4 used for transportation purposes. 


1 L. Baev, Reaktivnaya tekbnika nashikh dnei (Modern Jet Technology), Moscow, 1956, pp. 83—4. 

Ibid., pp. 84—5 ; Sovetskaya aviatsiya, August 4, 1957. 

3 [Tan Morton in Canadian Aviation, Jane 1954, reprinted in Military Review, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, November 1954, p. 81. 

4 G. A. Tokaev, Soviet Imperialism, London, 1954, p. 55; Georg W. Feuchter, Taschenbuch der Luft- 
fabrt 1954, Munich, 1954, pp. 191 and 199. 

5 Georg W. Feuchter, Erganzungshand 1955/57 zum Taschenbuch der Luftfabrt 1954, Munich, 1957, 
pp. 42—3 and 45. 

Jbid., pp. 46 and 49. 

7 Tbid., p. 46. 

* Sovetskaya aviatsiya, September 4, 1957; Military Review, op. cit., pp. 80—81. 
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The Soviets have succeeded in turning out on a large scale powerful new jet 
passenger and transport planes. During the past two years the TU-104 and 
TU-104A, twin-engined turbojets, and the TU-110 and TU-110A, four-engined 
turbojets, have been produced. Capable of high-altitude flight, they have a 
stratospheric cruising speed of 800 kilometers per hour, a range of over 3,000 kilo- 
meters, and can carry between 50 and 100 passengers.® The propeller-driven 
aircraft in this category include the recent, four-engined TU-114, the “‘Rossiya,” 
which can carry 180 passengers and fly for 12 hours without refueling;!° the 
four-engined passenger airplane IL-18, the “Moskva,” designed by Sergei 
Ilyushin, which can carry between 75 and 100 passengers or up to 30 tons and has a 
cruising speed of 650 kilometers per hour and a range of more than 5,000 kilo- 
meters;!1 and the four-engined AN-10, the “Ukraina,” designed by Oleg K. 
Antonov, which has a cruising speed of more than 600 kilometers per hour and 
can carry 85 passengers.! 


According to Artem Mikoyan, the jet engines now fitted on Soviet passenger 
airplanes have up to 30,000 horse power, while the aircraft designer A. Arkhan- 
gelsky, one of the Tupolev team, asserts that Soviet turboprop engines are almost 
twice as powerful as their foreign counterparts.'* It is interesting to note that 
passenger airplane designers also design heavy bombers, while the Soviet press 
frequently refers to passenger airplanes as passenger variations of military 
aircraft.4 

Much attention is paid in the Soviet Union to high-altitude flight. Official 
sources indicate that much of the training for fighter and bomber units is carried 
out at heights of more than ten kilometers. Aircraft designer Mikoyan has stated 
that Soviet aircraft can now easily fly at altitudes of 15 kilometers and above, and 
that flights at speeds more than twice that of sound are becoming routine. He 
added that Soviet jet airplanes could strike at any point on the globe in a very 
short time.15 

All modern Soviet airplanes are equipped for blind flying and have radar- 
operated bombsights as well as radar sighting devices for reconnaissance and 
aerial photography.!* The instruments presently used in Soviet aviation are 
generally divided into three groups: (1) those used for checking the engine; (2) 
those used for navigation purposes; and (3) automatic devices, such as those used 
to control the operation of the motors, automatic pilots, and the like.!? 


® L. Baev, op. cit., p. 98; Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 10, 1957. 

10 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, November 3, 1957; Tekbnika molodezhi, No. 8 (1957), p. 16. 

11 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 10 and November 11, 1957. 

12 Tbid., July 9 and 11, 1957. 

13 Jbid., October 30, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, September 11, 1957. 

14 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 11, 1957; Majors Vinogradov and Zaitsev in Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, 
No. 12 (1949), reprinted in Aviatsiya nashei rodiny : Sbornik statei (Qur Country’s Aviation: A Symposium), 
Moscow, 1955, p. 435. 

15 Sovetsky patriot, September 18, 1957. 

16 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 14 and 31, 1957. 

17 T. Vilyaevskaya, Aviatsionnye pribory i avtopiloty (Aviation Instruments and Automatic Pilots), 
Moscow, 1954, pp. 8—9 and 199-205. 
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The problem of blind landing has only recently been solved in the USSR. 
Many attempts to solve the problem were made but it was only when modern 
electronic devices were tried that successful results began to be obtained.1§ 
Mikoyan and Colonel Engineer Krasovsky state that electronic equipment makes 
up more than 50% of the cost of an airplane and that an automatic pilot is an 
essential part of a bomber’s equipment.!*® 


Much attention is being given to the development of helicopters, since this 
type of aircraft is regarded as likely to play an important part in any future war 
for supply and transportation purposes, airborne landings, antisubmarine war- 
fare, reconnaissance, and communications.?° Prior to the war attempts to build 
helicopters had not been successful, but postwar trials of the experimental 
“Omega” resulted in the Mi-1, a light helicopter, designed by Mikhail L. Mil, 
capable of carrying up to five people; the Mi-4, capable of carrying up to two 
tons; the huge Yak-24, a heavy helicopter designed by Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
capable of transporting loads up to 4 tons; and the Ka-10, a light helicopter 
designed by N. I. Kamov, with, instead of the normal fuselage, a welded tubular 
frame, on which the motor, rotors, and pilot’s seat are mounted, and having 
cylindrical floats instead of wheels, for amphibious landings.?' A recent addition 
is the heavy twin-engined Mi-6, capable of attaining a height of more than two 
kilometers with a load of 12 tons.?* Soviet designers are working on dual-purpose 
aircraft, on the lines of the American Convertiplane.** 


Soviet Aviation Research Organizations 


The oldest Soviet aviation research establishment is the Central Institute of 
Aero-Hydrodynamics, (TsAGI), formed in 1918.24 The government keeps it 
supplied with the most up-to-date equipment available and the finest engineers 
and aircraft design and construction experts the USSR can produce. At present 
it has at least ten main designing offices headed by Lieutenant General Andrei 
N. Tupolev, who has been there since the institute’s foundation; Lieutenant 
General Sergei V. Ilyushin, who has been designing fighters and bombers since 
1931; Oleg K. Antonov, a bomber designer, responsible for the “Ukraina”; 
Major General Semen A. Lavochkin, a fighter designer; Major General Artem 
I. Mikoyan, a fighter designer; Colonel General Aleksandr S. Yakovlev, who has 
been designing bombers, fighters, and helicopters since the end of the 1930's; 


18 V. Moskovsky (ed.), Sovremennaya voennaya tekhnika : Sbornik statei (Modern Military Equipment: 
A Symposium), Moscow, 1956, pp. 189-94. 

19 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, September 29 and October 31, 1957. 

20 VY. Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., p. 95. 

21 Jbid., pp. 93-5; Krylya rodiny, No. 10 (1956), pp. 15-16; Sovetskaya aviatsiya, October 31, 1957; 
Sovetsky patriot, September 25, 1957. 

22 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, November 1 and 5, 1957. 

23 V. Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., p. 97. 

24 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1949, 
I, 97-8. 
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Mikhail L. Mil, a heavy helicopter designer; N. I. Kamov, a light helicopter 
designer; Petr O. Sukhoi; and V. M. Myasishchev.*® 

Airplane engine research and design is concentrated in the Central Institute 
for Airplane Engine Construction, founded in 1930.2 At present it has seven 
designing offices working on new airplane engines, headed by V. Y. Klimov, 
P. A. Solovev, N. D. Kuznetsov, and A.G.Ivchenko, who are working on 
turboprop engines; and A. M. Lyulka, S. K. Tumansky, and P. F. Zubets, turbo- 
jet engine designers.?? 

There is also the Airforce Experimental Institute founded in 1926, with 
several departments studying the tactical aspects of air warfare.?* 

Research and the training of qualified personnel for the Air Force and the 
aviation industry is the work of the Moscow Zhukovsky Air Force Engineering 
Academy, founded in 1922, the Moscow Red Banner Air Force Academy, founded 
in 1940, the Leningrad Mozhaisky Air Force Engineering Academy, and Air 
Force institutes training mechanics in aircraft, aircraft engine, armament, and 
instrument construction and the manufacture of radio navigation equipment. 
They also carry out research. The main institutes of this type are the Moscow 
Ordzhonikidze Aviation Institute, the Moscow Technological Institute of the 
Aviation Industry, and the Kharkov, Kuibyshev, and Leningrad institutes for 
aviation instrument construction. An academy for training top-flight personnel 
for the aviation industry was founded in 1948, and there are a number of military 
aviation schools for training junior aircraft crew and technicians.*® 

The existing Soviet airplane factories were built in the 1930’s or since World 
War II, and each has its own designing offices and laboratories for research on the 
airplanes or engines it is manufacturing. They are kept supplied with the intricate 
tools required by the Machine Construction Industry of the USSR.*° There is 
allegedly close cooperation between the aviation industry and other branches ot 
the economy, and there have been numerous reports on the joint work of airplane 
manufacturers, metallurgists, and chemists on new, durable, heat- and corrosion- 
resisting metals and alloys, ceramic and plastic materials, new fuels for jet engines, 


25 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, June 8, September 28, November 1, 5, 6, 11, and 19, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, 
October 11, 1957; BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1952, XVII, 553; 1953, XXIV, 199; 1954, XX VII, 431; 1956, 
XLII, 415; Zntsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, Ill, 718; Tekbnika 
molodezhi, No. 8 (1957), p. 16; V. Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., pp. 93 and 95. 

26 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1949, I, 99. 

27 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 10, November 5 and 6, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, September 22, 1957; BSE, 
op. cit., 2nd ed., 1953, X XI, 434; Major General Belyakov in Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, No.1 (1951), 
Colonel Cheremnykh in No. 6 (1952), Lieutenant Colonel Bubnov in No. 1 (1953), Lieutenant Colonels 
Izmailov and Musienko in No. 3 (1953), all quoted in Abiatsiya nashei rodiny, op. cit., pp. 115-16, 
123-25, 366, 468, 470-72. 

28 Lieutenant General Volkov in Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, No.7 (1949), Minaev and Major Vino- 
gradov in No. 7 (1950), Colanel Denisov in No. 12 (1950), all quoted in Aviatsiya nashei rodiny, op. cit., 
pp. 12, 327, 441, and 443. 

29 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 19, September 20, and November 1, 1957; BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1949, 
I, 80 and 102; 1951, VIII, 468; Lieutenant General Volkov in Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, No. 7 (1949), 
quoted in Abpiatsiya nashei rodiny, op. cit., pp. 3, 8, and 13. 

30 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8 (1955), pp. 5—6. 
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and synthetic glue, now being used in place of metal rivets in airplane construc 
tion.*4 Much attention is being given to the reorganization of the chemical 
industry to produce various synthetics and ceramic and plastic materials, and to 
step up the production of aluminum, magnesium, molybdenum, titanium, and 
such rare metals as germanium, zirconium, niobium, tantalum, gallium, and 
indium, all essential for the manufacture of the heat-resisting alloys vital for the 
manufacture of modern aircraft, missiles, and atomic weapons.** 


In general, the following conclusions may be drawn about the developmen: 
of the Soviet aviation industry. 


1. The Soviet leaders are mobilizing the country’s scientific, productive, and 
technical resources for as rapid a development as possible of any particular type 
of weapon. Much attention is being given to foreign science and technology. 

2. The Soviet government sets designers and technicians concrete tasks in the 
field of armament development, at the same time maintaining centralized super- 
vision of task fulfillment. For example, Air Force Lieutenant General Belyakov 
stated that in 1932 the Soviet government set Tupolev the task of designing and 
constructing an airplane capable of nonstop flights of more than 10,000 kilo- 
meters; the result was the ANT-25.3* Then again, Yakovlev was commissioned 
to design a heavy helicopter, ultimately producing the twin-engined Yak-24, 
which was subsequently put into large-scale production.*4 Artem Mikoyan men- 
tioned new tasks in Sovetsky patriot on September 18, 1957. 


3. Trials and experiments with new prototype weapons are carried out in the 
USSR regardless of material costs and sacrifices in human lives; this applies 
equally to airplane trials. Test pilots are ordered to save their trial machine 
regardless of the danger to themselves, and those pilots who survive are gen- 
erously rewarded. Thus, a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR of May 1, 1957 awarded the title “Hero of the Soviet Union” to 17 test 
pilots for heroism in testing jet fighters and bombers.*® 


4. To step up progress there is now free exchange of information between the 
various designing offices and between them and other scientific establishments. 
This was not the case earlier. Mikoyan admitted quite openly that previously 
“each designing unit solved the task set it to some extent in isolation. Of course, 
we knew what “our neighbors” were doing, we learnt from each other, and 
exchanged experience, but there was no real competition between the designing 
groups at work on one and the same construction.”* 


31 Sovetsky patriot, September 15 and 18, 1957. 

32 Pravda, August 20, 1957; Sovetskaya aviatsiya, June 19 and August 10, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, 
September 25, 1957. 

33 Lieutenant General Belyakov in Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, No. 8 (1950), quoted in Abiatsiya nashei 
rodiny, op. cit., p. 351. 

%4 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, October 4, 1957. 

35 Tbid., May 4, 1957. 

36 Sovetsky patriot, September 22, 1957. 
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These are some of the reasons why, in spite of a comparatively low overall 
level of industry and standard of living, the USSR has obtained tangible results 
in the development of armaments in general and in the field of aviation and missiles 
in particular. 


Airplanes vs. Missiles 


Achievements in the field of missile development have led some Soviet 
leaders to express the opinion that bombers, and even air forces in general, are 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Air Chief Marshal Zhigarev stated in 1955 
in a pamphlet Thoughts on Air Strategy that intercontinental missiles will replace 
long-range bombers. The reasons he gave were: (1) strategical bombers are very 
expensive, need large airfields which are very vulnerable to air attack, a large 
maintenance personnel, and enormous supplies of fuel; (2) in a war they would 
suffer heavy losses; and (3) missiles can be built much more easily and cheaply, 
do not need such a complicated supply and servicing organization, can be launch- 
ed from a very small space, and are easily concealable.*? Present Commander 
in Chief of the Soviet Air Force Marshal Vershinin also defended this point of 
view in an interview with Pravda published on September 8, 1957, while Khrush- 
chev stated in an interview with The New York Times correspondent James 
Reston in October 1957 that Soviet military specialists doubted whether the air- 
plane had a future.** 


However, there are no signs to date that the Soviet Union is lessening the 
attention being given to the development of the Soviet Air Force. On the con- 
trary, the same feverish activity appears to be going on in this respect. Although 
stressing the importance of missiles Vershinin added that in the event of war 
there would likely be bomber attacks too on enemy cities.** Sovetskaya aviatsiya 
stated on October 30, 1957 that “‘Soviet aviation technology, developing on the 
basis of the latest achievements in aerodynamics and thermodynamics, radio, and 
electronics, is presently being improved at a rapid rate,” while Khrushchev 
implied in an interview with the American newspaper owner William Randolph 
Hearst, jr. that aircraft would participate in a future war.‘ 


From both the military and technical points of view manned jet bombers have 
definite advantages over ballistic missiles. First, they can bomb a target with 
greater accuracy, and second, they can easily maneuver, making interception and 
destruction more difficult. Moreover, at present antiaircraft defenses are still 
powerless against ballistic missiles, but in the not-too-distant future ways of 
plotting a missile’s course sufficiently far enough away from its target to enable 
antimissile missiles to be launched will be found. A leading Soviet missile spe- 
cialist, G. Pokrovsky, wrote a few days after Marshal Vershinin’s statement: 


37 Marshal Pavel F. Zhigarev in Norsk Luftmilitaert Tidsskrift, December 1956, reprinted in Mi/i- 
‘ary Review, op. cit., aly 1957, pp. 102 

38 Pravda, October 11, 1957. 

39 Tbid., September 8, 1957. 

4° Jbid., November 29, 1957. 
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First of all it must be kept in mind that a missile’s warhead moves along a trajec 
tory and cannot maneuver at all. Therefore, if a warhead is pin-pointed in two points 
in succession by radar it is possible to determine the warhead’s further path, point 
of fall, and moment of explosion by means of electric comptometers in an insignif- 
icant interval of time (a fraction of a second). This enables automatically operated 
antimissile missiles to be directed into the area through which the missile’s warhead 
will pass, and exploded a little in advance. The warhead, moving with tremendous 
speed and meeting these fragments on its path, will be seriously damaged. . . . Any 
damage to a warhead may lead to its burning out, (like a meteor), destruction, or 
premature detonation. Of course, all such measures demand a complex development 
of technology and tactics. However, in principle an antimissile campaign and de- 
fense are possible.” 


Pokrovsky concluded by stating: 


Therefore, long-range and intercontinental missiles cannot completely replace 
airplanes piloted by men and capable of executing a complicated maneuver to con- 
fuse the enemy’s antiaircraft defense. ... As Soviet military science teaches only a 
purposeful combination of the various forms of military equipment can ensure the 
successful achievement of victory in a [war].*! 


One of the basic principles of Soviet military doctrine is that of the combina- 
tion and interaction of all branches of the armed forces. Even when the accent 
has been switched to a particular type of weapon this principle has never been 
disputed and, as far as can be seen from the Soviet military press, is not being 
questioned at present. On Soviet Air Force Day in June 1957 articles published 
to mark the occasion stated that when building up the Soviet armed forces “the 
Communist Party and Soviet government base themselves on the fact that without 
strong land forces, without strategical, long-range, frontline aviation and a 
modern navy, and without their well-organized interaction a modern war cannot 
be waged successfully.”4* On August 15, 1957 Colonel Kravchenko, in a special 
article in Sovetskaya aviatsiya entitled “The Influence of the Development of 
Military Technology on the Ways and Means of Waging Armed Combat,” ex- 
amined the ways of using aviation in a modern war for delivering sudden opera- 
tional and tactical blows, gaining control of the air, supporting ground forces, 
and, in conjunction with long-range missiles, striking distant objectives. Finally, 
as late as October 30, 1957 Sovetskaya aviatsiya reported that Soviet Air Force 
equipment was being developed continuously and as rapidly as possible. 


The Problems of Future Development 


Soviet specialist literature shows that constant attempts are being made to 
create new types of jet engines and high-speed airplanes capable of carrying 
heavy loads. One authority listed the main problems facing Soviet aviation today 
as follows: (1) to improve the present jet engines; (2) to devise new cooling 
systems; (3) to manufacture better material for airplane and engine construction; 


4! Sovetsky patriot, September 11, 1957. 
42 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, June 12, 1957. 
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and (4) to find more efficient types of fuel.4* Research on airplane engine con- 
struction is directed at making them more powerful but at the same time lighter. 
A target of speeds in excess of 3,000—4,000 kilometers per hour and altitudes of 
more than 25 kilometers has been set.** Soviet specialists consider that long-range 
flights at such speeds are impossible with the old-type jet engines, and that engines 
with up to 100,000 horse power will be needed.*® Since the largest, heaviest part 
of a turbojet engine is the compressor, ways are now being sought to make this 
component lighter and smaller, while giving it more power.*® Heat is a major 
problem in high-speed flight, for the faster an airplane flies the greater is the heat 
produced by friction. The Soviets seem to be tackling the problem from two 
angles: the development of light, heat-resisting materials from ceramics and 
plastics and from such metals as titanium and beryllium,*’ and the use of porous 
materials with good heat conductivity.** 

Problems on which the Soviets are working but are as yet unsolved include 
lubrication,*® the danger of vibration, automatic fuel control, and the manu- 
facture of a heat-resisting rubber.5° Attention is also being paid to speeding up 
the take-off and slowing down landing, since with a take-off and landing speed of 
300 kilometers per hour or more a runway of over 2,000 meters is necessary. 
Reports in the Soviet military press indicate that to date not all Soviet jet airplanes 
have an effective braking system.5! Also of considerable importance is the auto- 
mation of controls, and work is being carried out to convert individually 
operating devices to an automatic, overall system.5* In the work on new, more 
efficient forms of fuel attempts are being made to design and build an atomic 
engine, but scientists are coming up against such additional difficulties as con- 
structing an extremely small nuclear reactor and installing a light, but reliable pro- 
tection for the crew from radiation.®* However, both Soviet and Western specialists 
claim that atomic engines can be used in airplanes, primarily unpiloted aircraft. 

Finally, an enticing prospect in the development of jet aviation is the use of a 
controlled thermonuclear reaction, which gives off even more energy than the 
fission of uranium or plutonium atoms. The drawback is that it is accompanied 
by very high temperatures, approximating those of a hydrogen bomb explo- 
sion. However, delayed thermonuclear reaction is considered theoretically pos- 
sible and according to Soviets sources experiments are being carried out in the 
USSR to solve the problems involved.®® Joseph J. Baritz 
41, Baev, op. cit., p. 102. 

44 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, June 15, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, September 18, 1957. 
45 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, op. cit. 

46 V. Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., p. 81. 
4? Sovetskaya aviatsiya, op. cit. 

48 L. Baev, op. cit., pp. 107-8. 

49 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, op. cit. 

50 Jbid., May 1, 1957. 

51 Jbid., July 31, 1957. 

52 Tbid., October 31, 1957. 

53 Tbid., October 25, 1957. 

54 L. Baev, op. cit., p. 108. 

55 Ibid. 
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Soviet Society 


Current Komsomol Problems 


On April 5, 1958 in Moscow the Komsomol is scheduled to hold its thirteenth 
congress. The event promises to be one of more than usual significance, for 
it is being held in a period marked by an ideological crisis throughout the Com- 
munist world, a period in which the restiveness of Soviet youth is becoming 
increasingly evident. A major problem facing the Soviet leaders today is that of 
establishing a firm grip on the fate of the younger generation. 


On November 28 and 29, 1957 the Komsomol Central Committee held a plenary 
session which fixed the date of the congress and passed two important decrees. 
The first, which will be of far-reaching significance if carried out to the letter, 
concerned the reorganization of the Pioneer movement; the second establishes a 
guide for local Komsomol organizations to follow when sending members to 
work on livestock collective farms. 


The first decree, “On Measures to Improve the Work of the V. I. Lenin 
Pioneer Organization,” published in Komsomolskaya pravda or. November 30, 1957, 
is another attempt to take over complete control of the education of Soviet 
children between the ages of 10 and 15. The introductory part seriously criticizes 
the established Pioneer system, which has existed for the past 35 years. The 
decree emphasizes that the Pioneer organizations are the “primary school of 
Communist education” and singles out two features of their activities for par- 
ticular criticism: (1) the fact that attention has been concentrated on Pioneer 
activities in schools, while the children’s home life and leisure time have been 
neglected; and (2) the fact that not enough attention has been paid to the link 
between education and the “general struggle for building Communism in our 
country.” It is charged that children are getting into the habit of depending on 
others and are losing the desire to work either for themselves or for the collective. 
The Pioneer organizations are accused of not making full use of their opportuni- 
ties for educating youth for “socially useful work” and have “poor liaison with 
the collectives of enterprises, construction projects, kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and 
MTS.” It is strongly hinted that the Pioneers are not doing as much as they could 
in such tasks as harvesting, tending cattle, helping with the corn-raising campaign, 
and collecting scrap metal and paper. 

The decree contains 11 points, which lay down the lines for the reorganization 
of the Pioneers. These are, in outline, as follows: 

1. Pioneer work must be extended beyond the school to take in family life 
and leisure time; Pioneers must be encouraged to participate in all types of social 
and political activities, particularly “socially useful work.” 

2. All raion, oblast, krai, and republic Komsomol organizations are, with the 


assistance of the organs of public education and the trade unions, to improve 
Pioneer work. The basic aim is to train for future work, and the Komsomol 
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organizations are to provide suitable work projects. They are also to organize 
collective games and entertainment for the Pioneers, emphasize physical culture 
and local trips, and train children constantly in the spirit of Communist ethics. 

3. The Office of the Central Committee of the Komsomol, in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, the 
Committee for Physical Culture and Sports, and the Ministry of Health of the 
USSR, must set up within the Pioneer organizations a system of grading based 
on age and performance. It is proposed introducing a form of “work card,” 
designed to indicate the decree of preparedness for practical work. 

4. Komsomol and Pioneer organizations are to hold competitions to find the 
best Pioneer groups in such fields as labor, technical skills, and physical culture. 

5 and 6. These lay down the method for organizing Pioneer activities in clubs 
and housing blocks. 

7. Pioneer work is to be organized on the principle of “revolutionary romanti- 
cism,”’ that is, a love for the motherland, for Pioneer traditions, symbols, and the 
like is to be fostered. The Office of the Central Committee of the Komsomol is 
to be entrusted with the task of working out “Laws for Young Pioneers.” 

8. The Komsomol and Pioneer organizations are to step up their activities 
among children of preschool age and those in the first grades and foster a love 
for work among them. 

9. The Komsomol is to establish a series of classes to train Pioneer workers. 
A badge for outstanding Pioneers is to be introduced. 

10. Pioneer organizations are to be attached to their Komsomol counterparts 
for purposes of observation, guidance, and supervision. 

11. Raion, city, oblast, krai, republic, and central Pioneer councils are to be 
set up from Komsomol and Pioneer officials and specialists in the fields of 
science, technology, culture, and sports. 

It is clear from these points that the Soviet authorities aim at removing 
children even further from the family environment by organizing their lives as 
much as possible. At the same time even young children are to be made contribu- 
tors to the national economy by the ever-increasing use of their labor. 

The second decree, “On the Participation of the Komsomol Organization of 
Belgorod Oblast in the Struggle to Increase the Output of Livestock Produce,” 
was also published in Komsomolskaya pravda on November 30, 1957. The Komso- 
mol Central Committee, taking Belgorod Oblast as an example, has analyzed 
the work of Komsomol members engaged in livestock raising, pointed out the 
shortcomings in this work, and made the necessary corrections. The decree is to 
be used as a guide by other Komsomol regional committees. 

In their efforts to overtake the United States in the per capita production of 
meat, milk, and butter, the Soviet leaders are trying to make the Komsomol and 
Soviet youth in general play a major role in this project. According to Secretary 
of the Komsomol Central Committee Semichastny more than half a million youths 
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are presently working on livestock farms,' while First Secretary of the Komsomo! 
Central Committee Shelepin stated that more than 300,000 Komsomols were 
engaged in livestock raising, more than 150,000 were raising corn, and more 
than 600,000 helped with the harvests in the virgin lands during their summer 
vacations. Shelepin added that another 700,000 or so are presently working at 
the Stalingrad and Kuibyshev hydroelectric power stations, at atomic power 
station construction sites, at factories for producing reinforced concrete, at 
mines in the Donbas, on the virgin lands, and at new construction sites in the 
northern and eastern regions of the country.” 


Looking at the other side of the picture, what are the general prospects for the 
Soviet boy and girl who have just graduated from the ten-year school? At present 
it is extremely difficult to gain admittance to the higher educational establish- 
ments, and priority is usually given to those who have worked for at least two 
years or have served in the Soviet armed forces. Connections are of considerable 
importance and the children of the upper strata—Party members, scientists, and 
the like—have a much better chance than the others, who are virtually compelled 
to go out to work. Moreover, the chances of entering a factory offering prospects 
of high professional qualifications are extremely slim, because the directors of 
factories in the large centers already have a good supply of qualified personnel 
and are therefore reluctant to employ those who have just left school. Some have 
been refused work simply because they were not 18.* It is quite possible that the 
directors of plants in the central regions have been instructed not to accept young 
workers, who are therefore more or less obliged to take up work in more remote 
areas where conditions are far from favorable or to enter the sovkhozes, kol- 
khozes, and so on. Well-to-do or influential families, however, frequently use the 
central plants’ refusal to employ their sons and daughters as an excuse to keep 
them away from work altogether. 


As for the general mood of those just finishing school, the young Soviet 
writer Anatoly Kuznetsov summed it up well in his short story “The Continuation 
of the Legend,” published in the youth magazine Yunost: “How terrible! What 
will be the outcome? I found myself somewhere in the fields, in the dark, in the 
rain, with no light, but with my graduation diploma in my pocket! This was how 
I was starting out in life. What could I do? What could I do?” Then, a few lines 
later: ““They told us for ten years that all avenues were open to us.””4 


A further example of the prevalent mood among Soviet youth was expressed 
in “Simply Work,” a tale about Komsomol members, who, on graduation, were 
sent to help open up new coal mines in the Donbas. “It is not a particularly 
inspiring job to dig frozen earth from day to day, not with mechanical shovels but 
with spades.”® 


1 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 20 (1957), p. 64. 

2 Pravda, November 16, 1957. 

3 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 29, 1957. 
* Yunost, No. 7 (1957), p. 6. 

5 Tbid., No. 11 (1957), p. 104. 
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One result of such working conditions and the disillusionment caused by 
broken promises is that the youths seldom stay long at the new projects or in 
the virgin lands. “How many who have come and gone have stayed in this very 
room!” exclaims an elderly Communist engaged in building a new plant at the 
Irkutsk hydroelectric power station in “The Continuation of the Legend.”* This 
story also brings out the increasing antagonism between the poorer youths who 
have no choice but to go where they are sent and the privileged children of the 
“new class.” 

A category of Soviet youth which is becoming more and more widespread 
comprises those who, while doing just enough to ensure that they do not get in 
trouble with the authorities, are essentially passive. An article published in Kom- 
somolskaya pravda on March 22, 1957 stated: 

The exchange of Komsomol documents showed that there are in our ranks 
Komsomol members who are not hooligans and who are not debauched, but who 
cannot be called active. These are, as it were, ““middle-of-the-roaders.” They pay 
their membership dues punctually and attend meetings, but that is all. We must wage 
a decisive struggle for their education, since it is in this milieu that parasites, Philis- 
tines, and s¢i/yagi* flourish. 

A further source of anxiety for the Kremlin is the continued rise of religious 
feelings, which are periodically subjected to attack by the authorities, but appar- 
ently with no great success. 


The Soviet leaders have become convinced that the youth of the country is 
the system’s Achilles heel, and they are particularly distressed by the eager im- 
bibing of moods and sentiments coming into the USSR from the non-Communist 
world. Any trends of this nature are immediately attacked as manifestations of 
“bourgeois propaganda.” 

We must fight against the pernicious influence of an alien, bourgeois culture, of 
moribund concepts and views. Bourgeois propaganda, which is seeping to us by the 
most varied channels, is striving to corrupt the ideals and distort the ethics of youth 
and instill in it base tastes and views. Therefore, it is particularly important that the 
Komsomol organizations constantly improve their ideological and educational 
activities.’ 

Furthermore, during the preparations for the Moscow international youth 
festival in the summer of 1957 the Soviet press repeatedly bewailed the fact that 
Soviet youth, on the pretext of helping with the preparations, were doing all they 
could to escape from everyday life, turning to such Western forms of enter- 
tainment as jazz. 

Much attention is being given at present to increasing the political indoctrina- 
tion of Soviet youth. The abrupt about-faces which have taken place since Stalin 
was attacked at the Twentieth Party Congress have caused political education 


® Jbid., No. 7 (1957), p. 29. 

* Based on the Russian word for “style,” and approximately equivalent to the American zoot suiter 
and British teddy-boy. 

7 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 11 (1957), p. 7. 
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in the Komsomol to be reduced to discussion of extremely limited questions, 
usually unconnected with theory, largely through fear of making “‘mistakes” in 
interpretation in view of possible changes in the Party line. Now, however, 
demands that political education among youth be revived have begun to be heard 
with ever increasing persistency. As a result the philosophy of Marxism—Leninism, 
political economy, and the history of the Party are likely to be introduced in as 
much detail as before. 

The large-scale defections from the Komsomol ranks which were taking place 
resulted in the first half of 1957 in a discussion on the advisability of turning the 
Komsomol into an organization restricted to genuinely active members. The rank 
and file, however, continued to be skeptical, apathetic, and convinced of the 
futility of Komsomol activity. Komsomolskaya pravda has itself quoted statements 
on this theme made by members of the organization: ““The Komsomol has passed 
the high point of its existence” ; “During my past seven years [as a member] the 
Komsomol has been moving away from life” ; and “‘some people are complaining 
that they have spent days trying to think out ways of reviving our work, but have 
been unable to think up anything.’’* It has even been admitted that there has to 
be a guard at the doors during meetings to prevent members from leaving.® 

The Soviet leaders, in an effort to find a way out of the situation, are trying 
to influence even more than ever the life of school-age children, in the hope of 
training them to go along the prescribed path. This is the reason for the reorgani- 
zation of the Pioneers’ activities and for such measures as the foundation of closed 
boarding schools for the future “builders of Communism.” Yury Marin 


8 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 21, 1957. 
® Ibid., November 30, 1957. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 16, 1957. 


Issue No. 16 of Kommunist is largely a continuation of the preceding number, 
inasmuch as it is essentially a further reflection of the celebrations of the recent 
fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the Communist regime. Thus, the leading 
article, “The Communist Party is the Leading Force of Soviet Society,” is in a 
festive mood, although it keeps strictly within the present line of stressing the 
greatness and infallibility of the Party and its leader, Lenin. Much attention is 
given recent Soviet achievements, particularly in the application of atomic 
energy and the techniques involved in the conquest of outer space. The artificial 
satellites are quoted as proof that the Soviet Union has overtaken the rest of the 
world in the fields of science and technology. 

However, the most important feature of the article is the carefully worded 
justification of Marshal Zhukov’s removal from his position as head of the 
Soviet armed forces: 

The grave erroneousness and perniciousness of the attitude of former Minister 
of Defense Zhukov, an attitude decisively condemned and rejected by the October 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee as incorrect and non-Party, com- 
prises the fact that he pursued a policy of divorcing our armed forces from the 
Communist Party, weakening the Party organizations, and, in fact, liquidating 
political organs in the Soviet Army. His activities quite clearly showed a tendency 
to regard the Soviet armed forces as his own property and to escape supervision by 
the Party Central Committee; he strove to bar the Party Central Committee from the 
solution of the most important questions connected with Army and Navy life. 


This is the official Party organ’s explanation for the summary and unexpected 
dismissal of the most popular of the Soviet military leaders, whose crime had 
been an attempt to evade the Party’s ubiquitous authority. It is emphasized that 
the Party has done much to increase the country’s defense potential and that 
thanks to the Party’s efforts the Army and Navy are being strengthened. The 
impression these statements are intended to convey is that the Communist leaders 
are doing their utmost to protect the people from aggression from any source. 


Zhukov is again attacked in the concluding section of the article for develop- 
ing around himself a “cult of the individual.” In this, it is alleged, he was en- 
couraged by many of his Army colleagues, an accusation which could well be 
the prelude to an Army purge. 

The second article, “The Socialist Planned Economy is a Historical Achieve- 
ment of October,” by I. Kuzmin, gives a detailed account of the achievements 
of the Soviet era and is designed to give a picture of outstanding economic 
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development. Special mention is made of the changes that have taken place since 
Khrushchev took over, particularly the sweeping changes in the location of the 
country’s productive forces, which are claimed to be the forerunner of even 
gieater economic advances. 

In connection with the economic question much is made of the claim that 
the 1917 Revolution inaugurated the era of competition between the socialist 
and capitalist systems, primarily between the USSR and the United States. 
Kuzmin alleges that the Soviet Union will have no great difficulty in overtaking 
the United States and claims that the USSR has already become the leader of 
world technological and scientific progress: “Who would dare to deny thai 
during the last forty years the Soviet people in all spheres of science and technol- 
ogy have achieved what, under conditions of capitalism, would have taken 100) 
or even 200 years?” No figures, however, are given to substantiate this claim. 
The main purpose of the article is to show that the Soviet economy is no longet 
restricted to the “first socialist country,” but has become a world system. 


The next article, ““The Flourishing of Soviet Socialist Culture,” by Minister 
of Culture of the USSR Mikhailov, is also a hymn to Soviet progress, this time 
on the cultural plane. Again the Party and its unflagging efforts are described 
as the prime motivating force, and “the noble ideas of proletarian internationalism” 
are hailed as a major component of socialist culture. The artificial satellites are 
quoted as proof of the superiority of the Soviet system and a whole page is 
given over to quotations from the Western press on their significance. The article 
contains the usual comparison between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
detrimental to the latter. Mikhailov gives a long list of the works and careers 
of the leading representatives of the Soviet theater, motion picture industry, 
painting, literature, and the like, clearly hoping that quantity will be taken as an 
indication of quality too. Everything said is in keeping with Khrushchev’s 
speeches of May and July 1957 published in Kommunist No. 12 under the title 
“For a Close Bond Between Literature and Art and Human Living.” 


“‘The Riches of the Kuban are in the Service of the Motherland,” by Secretary 
of the Krasnodar Krai Committee D. Polyansky, is designed to show how the 
agricultural workers of Krasnodar Krai responded to Khrushchev’s visit in 
March 1957 and how beneficial the Party first secretary’s advice and instructions 
have proved. With the object of showing that the USSR is progressing towards 
its goal of overtaking the United States, the Kuban is compared with the state 
of Iowa, and six pages of figures are produced to prove that the former is develop- 
ing more rapidly than the latter. It is interesting to note that most attention is 
given to corn—the crop in which Khrushchev has a considerable personal interest. 


Member of the Italian Communist Party Velio Spano’s ““The October Revolu- 
tion and the Workers’ Movement in Italy” aims at proving that only when the 
Marxists appeared on the political scene did the people have real contact with their 
leaders. Even Garibaldi and Mazzini, it is alleged, were isolated from the people, 
even though they were far ahead of their time. The Communists, however, are 
true defenders of the Italian people. It is noteworthy that Spano then goes on 
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to state that the Italian Communists should take their Soviet counterparts as a 
model. He engages in a certain amount of self-criticism and comments on tactical 
mistakes made by individual Italian Communist Party leaders. 

More or less in the same vein is ““The October Revolution and the Belgian 
Workers’ Movement,” by a member of the Politburo of the Central Committee 
of the Belgian Communist Party. The author devotes considerable space to an 
attack on the leaders of the so-called Second International (now condemned as 
opportunists by the Communists), for they had enjoyed great popularity in 
Belgium. The article states: 

Prior to October 1917 the Belgian workers’ movement was under the strong 
influence of the opportunism of the right Social-Democrats. Closely connected with 
the masses through the trade unions, cooperatives, and mutual assistance offices, as 
well as through political organizations, the rightists knew the working class well 
and made use of its faith [in them]. 


It is argued that only after the Belgian Communist Party, closely linked with 
its Soviet brothers, had been founded, did the workingmen’s movement in 
Belgium begin to make progress. Thanks to the teachings of Marxism the 
workers of the country have come to “more correct views on the struggle and 
the prospects opening up before the workers’ movement.” 

The review section contains a review of a book published by the Academy of 
Sciences of the Kazakh SSR entitled The History of the Kazakh SSR. The work is 
essentially a result of the directive issued some time ago on the need to re-establish 
‘historical truth,” which in effect meant that certain distortions of fact in the 
historiography of the non-Russian peoples were to be removed. However, 
although the directive was followed, to judge from the review the book has not 
found favor with the Party leaders and a number of contradictions in it are 
pointed out. A major objection raised is that the Tsarist fiscal policy has not been 
properly illustrated. This almost certainly means that the authors have not drawn 
a sufficiently sharp line between the pre- and post-Revolutionary eras. 

This issue also contains an attack on The Times of London for a letter published 
on November 14, 1957 which cast doubt on the reliability of Soviet industrial 
output figures. In a note entitled “Statistical Tricks on the Pages of The Times” 
the editors of Kommunist attempt to prove that any falsification involved can be 
laid at the door of the letter writer and quote a few figures for 1957 and 1913 
to substantiate their argument. However, the figures are purely superficial and 
the point is not proved. A. Gaev 
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Publications of the Institute for 


the Study of the USSR: 

VESTNIK, No. 24, 1957. (In Russian). 

The “Articles” section of this issue begins 
with V. Holubnychy’s “The Rate of Economic 
Development in the Soviet Union.” The article 
gives a detailed analysis of the Soviet economy 
during the forty years of the Communist regime and 


contains much statistical data and many diagrams. . 


D. lvantsov’s “The Campaign to Abolish the 
Personal Plot System” discusses the future of 
private farming in the USSR, and examines the 
position of the kolkhoznik with a private plot of 
his own. 

V. Ryazanovsky’s “Oriental Studies in the 
Sovict Union” outlines the theories of N. Marr 
and other Soviet Orientalists. Much attention is 
paid to problems connected with the study of the 
Mongolian, Chinese, Japanese, Turkic, Indian, 
Tibetan, Arabic, Persian, and Caucasian peoples. 

D. Konstantinov’s “The Development of 
Orthodox Religious Thought in the USSR” 
analyzes a number of recent Sovict works on 
religious themes. 

The section “Notes” contains I. Lazarevich’s 
“Current Questions of Medical Training in the 
Soviet Union” and N. Kulikovich’s “Soviet 
Cultural Expansion in the Arab Countries.” 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” section con- 
tains short reviews of George F. Kennan’s 
Soviet-American Relations 1917—1920; A. V. 
Vintner’s and A. B. Markin’s The Electrification 
of Our Country; a collection of stories entitled 
Predsedatel kolkhoza (The Kolkhoz Chairman); and 
the article “Let Us Spread Atheistic Propaganda,” 
published in Partiakan keank, No. 11, 1956. 

There is also a bibliographical index of the 
latest literature on the Soviet Union and Com- 


munism. 
* 


NINTH CONFERENCE of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR : “Forty Years of the Soviet 
Regime.” Munich, 1957, 168 pp. (In Russian). 

This is a complete record of the Ninth Institute 


Conference held in Munich on July 26 and 27, 
1957. For a summary see Bulletin, No. 9, 1957. 


* 


V.KUNGURTSEV, The Soviet Textile Indus- 
try, Series I1 (Mimeographed Editions), No. 61, 
132 pp. (In Russian). 

This work is a review of the textile industry over 
the forty years since the establishment of the So- 
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viet regime. The textile industry is extremely im- 
portant, for it supplies material for a wide variety 
of purposes, ranging from transportation to the 
health service. The government’s refusal to import 
precision machinery and raw materials, however, 
has had a detrimental effect on the industry, par- 
ticularly as it is dependent on Soviet agricultural 
policy, which has been concentrating on other 
fields. A further factor has been the loss of the 
cotton and wool enterprises in Poland and the 
Baltic countries. Finally, although the government 
has been reluctant to invest large sums in the indus- 
try, it has demanded a level of production capable 
of satisfying the country’s needs. 

The state of the industry in 1917 is described to 
give a picture of the situation on the eve of the 
Bolsheviks’ seizure of power. The Soviet cra is 
divided into four periods: (1) War Communism— 
up to 1922, when the industry came to a complete 
standstill. (2) The first period of reconstruction, 
1922—28, marked by the restoration and extension 
of the raw material base in an attempt to put an 
end to reliance on imports. Capital investments 
were few and not until the First Five-Year Plan 
was it proposed to speed up construction of textile 
plants, although this proposal was not put into 
action. (3) The second period of reconstruction, 
1928—41, the “Stalin period,” during which the 
textile industry was forced to resort to Stakhano- 
vite and shock methods to keep pace with Stalin’s 
demands. The resultant catastrophic drop in qual- 
ity forced the government to build factories for 
the construction of textile machinery, and the 
manufacture of artificial fiber on a small scale was 
introduced. (4) The postwar period, 1945—55, 
when, after the losses in the war, investments had 
to be increased and factories built well inside the 
country. Although production has greatly risen, it 
is still far behind the per capita figure for Western 
Europe and America. 


* 


N. FEDOROVSKY, Motor Roads in the Ukrain- 
ian SSR, Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), No. 
62, 98 pp. (In Russian). 

The present survey is divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) A brief history of roads in the Ukraine 
and their administration from early times; (2) an 
account of the planning, construction, and use of 
Ukrainian roads, the demands made on road plan- 
ners, geological and climatic conditions, and the 
distribution of the necessary raw materials; (3) a 
general description of the present road network 
in the Ukraine. 


The poor state of the Ukrainian roads led to the 
introduction in 1928 of five-year plans for road- 
building. However, by the end of 1941 only 30% 
of the original plans had been fulfilled, since road- 
building organs were unprepared for such ambi- 
tious plans, which had not taken .nto consideration 
the shortage of labor, qualified engineers, and 
building materials. These facts, together with the 
need for large-scale mechanization of road-build- 
ing processes, led to the creation in 1946 of the 
All-Union Ministry for Construction and the Road- 
Building Machinery Industry. Output of machinery 
increased rapidly and a network of road-building 
stations has been set up. 

In the author’s opinion, considerable success has 
been achieved in the basic plan for the construc- 
tion of the most important arterial roads, despite 
shortcomings in the overall picture. 


E. SANKEWITSCH, The Reorganization of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, Series 11 (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 59, 92 pp. (In Russian). 

The present study traces the similarities and 
differences between the pre-1917 Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences and the present Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. The author begins with a 
historical review of the activities of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences from its organization in 1724 
in the reign of Peter the Great down to 1917. He 
then traces the course by which the Academy of 
Sciences turned from a nonpolitical institution into 
a consultative government organ after 1917. A 
number of branches of the Academy of Sciences 
are examined, and particular attention is paid to 
the Academy’s activities in the 1930’s, when so- 
called planned scientific work was introduced and 
the academy began to acquire Communist mem- 
bers. Part II discusses the academy’s activities in 
the Soviet period in detail. 


H. NIAMIAA, The Institute of Belorussian Cul- 
ture—Belorussian Academy of Sciences—Academy of 
Sciences of the Belorussian SSR, Series 11 (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 63, 162 pp. (In Belorussian). 


This work traces the history of the creation of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Belorussian SSR. 
In three parts, the first section gives the history of 
the origin of the Institute of Belorussian Culture, 
organized in 1922, and its subsequent activities. 
The second section is given over to the work of 
the institute after its reorganization as the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at the beginning of 1929. The 


author outlines the history of the academy, giving 
a detailed account of the process of Sovietization 
carried out. The third section describes the activ- 
ities of the institution to date after a second rcor- 
ganization as the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR in 1936. 


L. MIKIRTITCHIAN, The Armenian Renais- 
sance and its Interpretation in Soviet Armenia, (Series 
II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 55, 52 pp. (In 
Armenian). 

This work is a discussion of the approach taken 
by Soviet scholars to the Armenian Renaissance, 
particularly between the ninth and twelfth centu- 
ries, the period of great economic and cultural 
developments. 

Soviet philosphers are attempting to interpret 
the cultural heritage of the past in accordance with 
Party dogmas. However, while some Soviet schol- 
ars insist that at such an early date society was 
already disintegrating, others reject this view com- 
pletely, maintaining that feudal society was still in 
a stage of development. The author has attempted 
to evaluate these views from the point of view of 
fact, as opposed to doctrine. 


* 


V. HOLUBNYCHY, The Industrial Output of 
the Ukraine 1913—1956, 64 pp. (In English). 


This handbook attempts to present a detailed 
statistical study of one particular region of the 
USSR. Discussing the difficulties facing planners 
and economists the author stresses the geograph- 
ical location of economic and natural resources, 
the different way of life in the various republics 
and regions, local opposition to the transfer of 
wealth, capital, and labor to the centralized union. 

The Ukraine has a highly developed national 
economy, is almost self-sufficient in raw materials 
and finished products, and can, moreover, balance 
its imports by its exports. 

The only complete statistics available from So- 
viet sources on the Ukrainian SSR cover the period 
1920—28; the period 1929—38 was only sketchily 
covered, while the period 1939—55 was not cov- 
ered at all until the publication of the official 
handbook The National Economy of the USSR. 

The present statistical analysis covers all bran- 
ches of Ukrainian industry between 1945 and 1957, 
and much data is given for the period 1913—55, 
with almost all figures being taken from official 
Soviet sources. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1957 


Egyptian War Minister General Abdul Hakim 
Amer arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin receive the Ira- 
nian Ambassador. 

Sovict-Yugoslav trade protocol for 1958 
signed in Belgrade. 

State retail prices for pork, geese, and ducks 
reduced by 12—15%,. 


Khrushchev receives General Amer. ° 

Report published of signing in Damascus of 
Soviet-Syrian agreement on economic and tech- 
nical cooperation. 

Lebanese statesman Rashid Kerame arrives in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Bulganin 
and Turkish President Bayar on the occasion of 
the Turkish national holiday published. 


Sputnik II launched. 


Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R.Y. Mali- 
novsky receives the Deputy Premier of the 
Chinese Council and Minister of Defense Peng 
Teh-huai. 


Yugoslav delegation arrives in Moscow. 


The Deputy Prime Minister of Burma arrives 
in Moscow. 


Agreement on Soviet long-term credit to India 
signed in Delhi. 


Mikoyan receives General Amer. 


Report published by the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR of ratification of 
Soviet-Syrian agreement on economic and 
technical cooperation. 

Khrushchev holds talk with Mao Tse-tung. 

Voroshilov visits Mao Tse-tung. 

Voroshilov visits Ho Chi Minh. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR on the election of people’s 
courts in the RSFSR published. 


Soviet parliamentary group receives Sudanese 
parliamentary delegation. 

Egyptian military delegation presently in the 
USSR visits Kubinka airport. 

Report published of the opening of the first 
plant of a synthetic alcohol factory in Saratov. 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


18 


19 


Soviet delegation headed by chairman of the 
board for Sino-Soviet friendship A. A. An- 
dreev arrives in Shanghai. 


Gromyko receives American newspaper owner 
William Randolph Hearst, junior. 

Soviet government leaders hold talks with 
Gencral Amer in Moscow. 


Bulganin receives Pakistan Minister of Public 
Affairs Abdul Alim. 

Group of Indian engineers leaves for the 
USSR to study at Soviet metallurgical enter- 
prises. 

Delegation of Syrian journalists leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 

Gromyko receives East German Minister 
Lothar Bolz. 


Report published of arrival in Moscow of 

Brazilian delegation of public health workers. 
Soviet film festival begins in Damascus. 
Bulganin receives Rashid Kerame. 
Delegation of the French Atomic Energy 

Commissariat arrives in Moscow. 


Report published of the opening of a gas tur- 
bine electric power station at the Shatsky coal- 
field near Moscow. 

Conference on atomic questions convened 
by the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research ends 
at Dudno, Moscow Oblast. 


Khrushchev receives the chief editor of the 
Egyptian newspaper A/ Abram. 

Bulganin and Mikoyan receive the Syrian 
Ambassador. 

Delegation of Finnish newspaper editors 
arrives in Moscow. 


All-union conference of nuclear reaction re- 
searchers begins in Moscow. 

Soviet-Bulgarian trade agreement for 1958— 
60 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet government heads meet General 
Amer in the Kremlin. 

Khrushchev’s talk with United Press corres- 
pondent Henry Shapiro published. 


20 General Amer leaves Moscow for home. 


Agreement signed in Bangkok between the 
USSR and Thailand on mutual tourist trade. 
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21 


22 


23 


Khrushchev holds talk with chairman of the 
North Korean Labor Party Kim Ir Sen. 
Khrushchev has talk with Ho Chi Minh. 
Khrushchev receives British Communist 
Party delegation. 
Khrushchev has talk with Brazilian journal- 
ists V. E. Martorelli and T. L. Fleury. 
Session of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR ends in Moscow. 
Egyptian cultural delegation arrives in 


_Moscow. 


Work on turbines for the atomic icebreaker 
“Lenin” ends in Leningrad. 
New Zhirnoe- Stalingrad oil pipeline opened. 


Communiqué on Sino-Soviet talks on cultural 
cooperation during 1958 published. 
Declaration issued by conference of Com- 
munist and workers parties’ representatives 
from 12 Communist countries, held in Moscow 
November 14—16, 1957, published. 
Sovict-Norwegian agreement on seal fishing 
signed in Oslo. 
Communist “Peace Manifesto” published. 
Khrushchev receives Hearst. 
Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R. Y. 
Malinovsky receives Hearst. 
Suslov and Kuusinen receive Greek Com- 
munist Party delegation. 
Session of the learned council of the Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research ends in Moscow. 


24 The Sovict delegation’s refusal at the twelfth 


25 


session of the UN General Assembly to parti- 
cipate in the disarmament commission pub- 
lished. 

Report published of Sovict government’s 
decision to grant Albania further long-term 
credit of 160 million rubles. 


Party Central Committee and Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR hold reception for graduates 
of Moscow military academies. 

Party Central Committee holds reception for 
Israeli Communist Party delegation. 

Hungarian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow for economic talks. 

Polish trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for economic talks. 

Soviet delegation headed by Minister of Cul- 
ture N. A. Mikhailov leaves Moscow for 
Warsaw. 

Conference of members of the Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research begins in Dudno. 


26 Soviet Union ratifies treaty with Iran on the 


control of border incidents. 


27 


28 


29 


Chinese military delegation visits the Sovict 
Army Air Force Academy and the Lenin 
Military Political Academy. 

Khrushchev’s talk with the chief editor of 
Al Abram published. 

Marshal Sokolovsky receives Chinese General 
Su Yu. 

Delegation of Soviet railroad transportation 
specialists headed by Minister of Ways of Com- 
munication B. P. Beshchev arrives in London. 

Soviet-Bulgarian talks on cultural cooper- 
ation begin in Moscow. 


Party Central Committee holds reception for 
Japanese Communist Party delegation. 
Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and Bulganin hold 
reception for Chinese military delegation. 
Exchange of notes between Bulganin and 
Turkish Prime Minister Menderes on the situ- 
ation in the Near and Middle East published. 
Chairman of the Egyptian Confederation of 
Labor Anvar Salama arrives in Moscow. 


Documents from the Danzig and Poznan ar- 
chives returned to Poland. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Komsomol begins in Moscow. 


Documents on the demarcation of the Soviet- 
Norwegian maritime boundary signed in 
Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Komsomol ends in Moscow. 

Malinovsky receives Peng Teh-huai. 

Communiqué published on Sovict-East Ger- 
man foreign ministry negotiations. 

Communiqué published on talks and con- 
clusion of Soviet-East German treaty on legal 
aid in civil, family, and juridical matters. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR on the convocation of the 
Supreme Sovict published. 

Khrushchev’s talk with Hearst published. 


* 


In connection with the celebrations to mark 
the forticth anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution many foreign delegations, mainly from 
Communist states, visited Moscow and other 
cities of the USSR. The arrivals of the delega- 
tions began at the end of Octoberand continued 
into the beginning of November; departures 
took place in the latter half of November. 
Numerous talks were held. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article “The Organization and Administration of the Soviet Armament Industry” by JoserH 
J. Barrrz in the November Bulletin, page 14, line 18 should read: “. . . will be achieved not by trans- 
ferring resources from industry into agriculture, but by mobilizing the latter’s internal resources.” 

On page 10 of the “Supplement” to the October 1957 issue of the Bulletin, the entry “KOSOV, 
V. V. No information available” should read: “KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary of the Tyumen 
Oblast Committee.” 
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The Centralization-Decentralization Dilemma 

The Twenticth Party Congress and the Sovict Evaluation of Historical Figures. 
By G. A. von STACKELBERG 

The Legal Aspects of the Changes in Soviet Industrial Administration 

The All-Russian Conference on Children’s Health 

A Soviet Labor Problem 


Foreign Policy 


The Soviet Union and International Financial Organizations 

Zhukov in India. By Nrkotat GALay 

Moscow’s Allies in the Near East. By Frrrz Meurer 

The Latest Stage in Soviet Foreign Policy 

The First All-Union Conference of Orientalists. By G. A. von STACKELBERG ... 
The Aims of Soviet Eastern Studies. By Pave. UrnBAN 

Sovict Postwar Foreign Policy. By Davin J. 

Current Sovict Policy Toward Islam. By G. A. von STACKELBERG 

Sovict Activity in the Balkans. By SreraNn Yowev 


The Satellites and International Communism 


Soviet Economic Aid to North Korea 

The Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising. By Nrkoiar GaLay 

The Soviet Union and Satellite Uranium 

Bulgaria — A Cornerstone of the Soviet System 

Current Sino-Soviet Relations 

National Communism. By SterFAN YOWEV 

Moscow’s Current Hungarian Policy. By Steran C. STOLTE ...........6000055 
Chinese “Revisionism” and Sovict “Orthodoxy.” By Streran YOWEV.........-. 
Khrushchev and the Satellites. By Yury Marin 


Military Affairs 


Guided Missiles and Soviet Military Doctrine. By Nrxoiat GaLay 
The Organization and Administration of the Soviet Armament Industry. 

By Josern J. Barrrz November 
The Development of Sovict Aviation December 
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The Economy Bulletin 
The Latest Hydraulic Engineering Developments in the Amur Basin .......... February 
Sovict Heavy Industry and the Latest Statistical Handbook .................- February 
Soviet Waterpower Development in the Postwar Economy. Part I. 

The First Year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan—A Survey ..............0000000s March 
Soviet Waterpower Development in the Postwar Economy. Part II. 

Soviet Economic Reorganization: 

The Background 1917—56. By A. POLEZHAEV ..............ccceescceees June 

The New Economic Setup. By G. A. VVEDENSKY .............22000e0005 June 

The Centralized Planning Problem. By E. GLovinsky................0055 June 

The Military Significance. By NrkOLAI GALAY ... June 
Electrification in Soviet Economic Growth .............cccccccccsecscccces August 
The Role of Private Enterprise in Sovict Trade ...............ssccccceceees September 
Forty Years of Soviet Industry: Retrospect and Prospect ............00000005 November 
The Average Income of Soviet Wage Earners ..............cccccccccccesees November 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth’s Attitude to the Communist Regime ...............0-000ee eee April 

Soviet Youth’s Opposition to the Communist Regime ...............-050000 May 

The Communist Party and the Peasantry July 

Agriculture 

The Recent Agricultural Workers’ Congrestes ...........202cccccssccesccsccess June 

Religion 

Soviet Influence on the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia .............+++: October 
Culture 

Socialist Realism after the Twentieth Party Congress. By G. A. von STACKELBERG March 

Soviet Participation in the XXIV International Congress of Orientalists ....... October 
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Literature and Arts 


The Current Party Line in Soviet Art 

Not by Bread Alone 

Soviet Literature after De-Stalinization. By GLes StruvE 
Sovict Fine Arts and the Recent Congress of Soviet Artists 
The Cultural Struggle Continues 

The Third Plenum of the Union of Soviet Writers 

Current Soviet Actor Training 

Khrushchev on Literature and Art 


Science 


Soviet Centralization of Scientific Research 
Soviet Participation in the International Geophysical Year. By V. N. Perroy ... September 
The Problem of Technological Progress in Totalitarian and Free Socicties. 

By Nixorar GALay November 


Reviews 


Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 17 and 18, 1956- 
Kommunist, Moscow, No. 1, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, No. 2, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, No. 3, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 4 and 5, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, No. 6, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 10 and 11, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 12 and 13, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, Nos. 14 and 15, 1957 
Kommunist, Moscow, No. 16, 1957 
Kratky filosofsky slovar (A Short Philosophical Dictionary). 
Edited by M. Rozenrat and P. Yupin 
Inostrannaya literatura, Moscow, Nos. 1—12, 1956 
China and Soviet Russia. By HENry WE 
St, Antony’s Papers, No. 1: Soviet Affairs 
The Soviet Economy: A Discussion 
I lavoratori contro lo sfruttamento comunista nell’ Europa orientale e nell’U.R.S.S. 
Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the 
USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
The Ruptured Integument. The New Class. By Mitovan DytLas 
Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya, Moscow, No. 1, 1957 September 
The Soviet Secret Police. Edited by Simon Wo tn and Rosert M. Siusser November 


Institute Activities 


Conference on “Forty Years of the Soviet Regime” September 46 
Complete List of Institute Publications December 51 


Supplement 


Leading Positions and Personalities in the Communist Party of the Sovict Union 
and the Soviet Government October 1—16 


The New Economic Regions 
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Alexis G. Sorgenfrey 


In the early hours of December 15, 1957 Dr. Alexis G. Sorgenfrey, 
Deputy Chairman of the Learned Council and head of the Stipend 
Section of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, died in his sixty- 
second year. 


The son of a university professor, Dr. Sorgenfrey was born in 
St. Petersburg in 1895. In 1914 he graduated from high school and 
entered the philological department of the University of St. Peters- 
burg, leaving about a year later when World War I interrupted his 
studies to join the Konstantin Artillery Academy, from which he was 
commissioned and sent to the front. 


After the war, he returned to his studies, and after graduating 
embarked upon an academic career, shortly afterwards being awarded 
the degree of Master of Pedagogical Sciences. In 1926 he began 
teaching, and in 1932 was appointed head of the modern language 
section of the Leningrad Technological Institute; two years later he 
took up a similar position in the Herzen Pedagogical Institute in 
Leningrad, where he remained until 1942. His most important 
publications of this period were The Problem of Bi- and Multilingualism 
and Major Problems of Foreign Language Instruction. 


In the fall of 1943, Dr. Sorgenfrey and his family eventually 
reached Western Europe, where he worked for about a year on a 
handbook on Bolshevism. After World War II he lectured on prob- 
lems of Communism at several West German universities and high 
schools, and at one time was head of the Russian section of an Ameri- 
can school. In 1951 he became a member of the Institute for the 
Study of the History of the USSR and in 1954 a member of its 
Learned Council and General Assembly. 


In emigration Dr. Sorgenfrey continued to study the workings 
of the Soviet system, with particular emphasis on education. His 
most important research on this theme was embodied in his The 
Development of Psychology in the USSR. He also gave a number of talks 
to the Pestalozzi Society on aspects of Soviet education. 

With his death the Institute and the émigré world in general 
have lost an outstanding scholar, a man of complete integrity, and 
a sensitive personality. 
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The Insttrure also publishes the Vestnik, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the INstrrure’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 
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